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MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
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These and similar words mean something when they come with multiplied frequency from the 
best teachers in all parts of the country. We are constantly getting letters telling us that Maury’s 
Geographies, upon aciual trial in the schoolroom, prove themselves to be model books ; ‘‘ grand 
works ;"’ “‘ admirable text-books ;’’ ‘‘ none better ;"’ ‘‘ charming and profitable ;’’ ‘‘ their value 


is incalculable ;’’ ‘‘do not ask for better books ;*’ ‘‘a pleasure to teach them ;"’ ‘‘ the most 


attractive of all Geographies ;’’ ‘‘a more fascinating volume than Maury’s Physical I never 
opened ;"’ ‘‘these Geographies charm the general reader, and children study them with delight.’ 
Extracts like these might be given to fill many pages. Without disparaging other good books, we 
would say to all teachers who have not seen Maury’s New Geographies that we think it will pay you 
to look into them. We will send specimens anywhere on receipt of the following prices, and, if not 


liked, the books may be returned to us, and we will return your money : 


“ Elementary,” for beginners, - - - - - $ OF 
“ Manual,” for general use, - - + . - - 1.28 
** Revised Physical,” for students in Natural Science, 1.20 


* Wall Maps,” for use and reference in schools (set of eight), 10.00 


i Send for terms for Introduction. 
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SEND FOR COPY OF NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 


In order that Teachers and School Officers may examine our books, we will send SPECIMEN PAGES 
free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 
price, which will be refunded in case the books are adopted or returned 


*COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin Street, Boston. 





A NEW BOOK BY A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR, 


Owing to the remarkable success attending Anderson’s Gram- 
mar School History, published some years since, the author has 
been induced to writea New Grammar School Listory which, it 
is confidently believed, will as satisfactorily meet the present 
needs of the teachers as did its prototype the demand of its time. 

The book is to be new throughout, and will be fully provided 
with accurate maps, artistic cuts,and full geographical, biograph- 
ical topics, chronological summaries, tabulated reviews, examina- 
tion questions, and the constitution. Tt will contain about 360 
pages, price $1.00, and will be ready next month. 

12 Don’t change histories until you have examined this new book. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, New York. 


H. I. SMITH, N. £. Agent, 24 Franklin St., Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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SHELDON’S ARITHMETICS, IN TWO paTTERSON’S ELEMENTS OF CRAM- 
BOOKS. MAR AND COMPOSITION. 228 pages, 


bound in full cloth. Introductory price, 50 cents. 





SHELDON’S ALCEBRAS. The Elementary 


Algebra will be published in May. The Complete 
in June. These Algebras are simple and clean p 
eut, with fresh and attractive examples. A ann ta eee ra pad dd 
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’ . Bound in J é This 
SHELDON ‘3 ORO OO INe orice, 25 ets. RIC. Bound in cloth, half leather. This book 
: will be published in May. 
SHEL DON’S Ss /PPLEMENTARY READ- 
Ectrcductory peice, 58 conte. —— THE ADVANCED GRAMMAR is supplemented with 
: ‘ a chapter of about one hundred pages, giving the 


SHELDO nS MODERN SCHOOL READ- more important principles of Rhetoric. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 & 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





INDUSTRIAL 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING. Single Entry Edition.’ 


DESIGNED FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Clear, Simple, and Thoroughly Adapted to Business Methods. 


One hour a week devoted to the subject during the next school year with Meservey’s Sin- 
gle Entry Bookkeeping and Blanks, will give a good practical knowledge of the subject. 


EDUCATION. 

Adopted and used in the Grammar Schools of the cities of Boston, Cambridge, 
Lowell, Fall River, Lynn, Springfield, New Bedford, Fitchburg, Somerville, Waltham, 
| Newburyport, Newton, Haverhill, Salem, Gloucester, Malden, Massachusetts, and in 
|some of the leading cities and towns in different parts of the country. Copy of book 
/sent on receipt of 30 cents. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 23 Hawtey St., Boston. 








for smoothness and toughness. Busy writers now no longer 
bother themselves with a scratching pen, and the dipping 
of ink, but select a “ Dixon” pencil, “ Hard,” “ Soft,” 
“ Soft Medium,” or “ Medium,” according to their 
liking, and with ease and comfort “ pen” 

their thoughts. 
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are made in ten degrees of hardness, so that any hand can be suited, 
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Drawing, and used in Government 
Departments, Railroad, Insurance, and Bus- 


iness offices more largely than any other pencil. 
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Drxon’s Pencila, mention V. E. Journal 
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worth double your money. 
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PHONOGRAPITY ; complete system inten. Speed A neat Cabinet, with shelves, containing standard 

for practical work in from two to three months. Sue- ‘ . Scienti ; measures of weight, bulk, and length, in all neces- 
] ca i om a Manufrs. Scientific Instruments sary forms. Should be in every schoolroom. 


cess guaranteed by mail. Illustrated pamphlet free. cid 
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FOR SCHOOLS. 
{NATOMICAL MODELS, 
SKELETONS, 
MAPS, CHARTS, &e. 


MICROSCOPES & ACCESSORIES 


In comers boxes orin bulk. One of the most 
useful School Aids, and justly popular. 
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Electrical Machine. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE SET of 


Blackboard Drawing Instruments, 


All the necessary tools for the accurate construction 
of geometrical problems involving right lines, angles, 
circles, and ellipses. 
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HEROES. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, 





The heroes on the battlefield are calm in death, 
Their fighting o'er ; 

They feel no more the fevered breath 
OF battle’s roar ; 

They hear at last the voice that saith, 
‘* Fight on no more.’’ 


But oh, the heroes on the grander field of peace 
Who know no rest! 

Whose hearts ne’er feel the full release 
From mortal quest, 

Nor breathe the air where struggles cease 
The soul to test! 


For such we mourn, O purifying Soul of Life, 
For such we pray. 

Let Nature free them from the strife 
Of falsehood’s way; 

And Love, through every struggle rife, 
Have free, full play. 





METHODS IN CLASSICAL 
STUDY.* 


HALE, 


We have now agreed, I hope, upon a statement of oyr 


AIMS AND 


BY WILLIAM GARDNER CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


aim in the classical work of the preparatory school,—exact 
thinking applied to learning the art of reading Greek and 
Latin, to the end that we may be able easily to acquaint 
ourselves with those great commentaries on human life, 
the Greek and the Roman literatures; coupled with a 
sympathetic dealing with such parts of the literatures,— 
some of them of the very highest importance,—as come 
within the curriculum of our schools. 

What, then, shall be the method by which we teach 
the thing on which all the rest is largely dependent,—the 
art of reading Greek and Latin ? 

We are all too much enlisted in the same cause to 

° make me fear that I shall give offence if I say that we, 
preparatory teachers and college teachers alike, fail to 
give our students a reading power in Greek and Latin. 
What they get is not the power to read Latin,—to con- 
fine what I have to say to that language,—but the power 
to dig the meaning out by a slow, painful, and dangerous 
process. We set our students to work to learn to read 

Latin by a method founded on unreason, a method very 

similar, except in its lack of the element of pleasure, to 
that by which “ Jack Horner,” in the nursery rhyme, got 
the treasures of the pudding-dish into his mouth, a method 
which refuses to think the thought as the Roman thought 
it, and substitutes in its stead a process of hunting up one 
thing, wherever it may be in the length and breadth of 
the sentence, and then another, perhaps far removed, and 
then another to be patched upon the first, and then an- 
other to go with the second, and then another, and an- 
other, and so on, with the blessing of Heaven on the re- 
sult, or not, as the case may be. This is the best method 
which, so far as print shows, the study of thousands of 
teachers has succeeded in establishing for the understand- 
ing of the meaning of a Roman sentence. But it is not 
the Roman method. 

The Roman heard, or read, first the first word, then 





* Ginn & Co. will publish a monagraph from Professor Hale, under 


this head, based upon his paper before the Massachusetts Classical 
Association. 








the second, then the third, and so on, through sentence after 
sentence, to the end of the oration, with no turning back, 
with no hunting around. And in doing this he was so. 
guided all the time, by indications of one kind or another 
in some way strown through each sentence, that when 
the last word of that sentence had been spoken or read | 
the whole of the meaning had reached his mind. The. 


process of detecting these indications of meaning was to| 
' 


him a wholly unconscious one. We moderns, however, of 


course, cannot begin so far along. Whiat we are to reach 
finally is precisely this unconsciousness of processes, but 


we shall be obliged, for the first few years, explicitly to 


study the indications, until we come to know them famil-| 


iarly, one after another. 
out, at every point, as the sentence progresses, and that! 
without ever allowing ourselves to look ahead, all those 
conveyings of meaning, be they choice of word, or choice 
of order, or choice of case, or choice of mode, or choice 
of tense, or whatsoever else it was that sufficed for the 
Roman mind. And when these indications,—which, after 
all, are not so many in number,—have come to be so fa- 
miliar to us that they are mostly ready to flash before the 
mind without our deliberately summoning them, we shall 
be very near the point at which, in Latin graded to our 
growing powers, we shall interpret indications uncon- 
sciously. And the moment we o that, we shall be read- 
ing Latin by the Roman's own method. 

I should gladly treat this matter in detail if time per- 
mitted, for it is very dear to my heart, and I believe it to 
be of transcendent importance, but I have found by actual 
trial that it requires all the time that can possibly be 
asked for the whole of one address in these days of short 


We must for some time think | 


When 


the anthers mature the stamens rise and surround the 


are seen lying at right angles to the _ pistil. 


stigma which has become plainly three-parted. It is prob- 
able that the flower retains the power of self-fertilization 
if the coming of the insect be too long delayed. 

The story of our remaining flower has been prettily 
told, as “* A Fairy Tale,” by Helen Gray Cone : 


** There stands by the wood path shaded 
A meek, little beggar maid; 

Close under her mantle faded 

| She is hidden, like one afraid. 

‘** Yet if you but lifted lightly 

That mantle of russet brown, 

She would spring up, slender and sightly, 
In a smoke-blue silken gown. 


** For she is a princess, fated 
Disguised in the wood to dwell 
And all her life long has waited 
The touch that should break the spell ; 


** And the Oak, that has cast around her 
His root like a wrinkled arm, 
Is the wild old wizard that bound her 
Fast with his cruel charm. 


‘* Is the princess worth your having ? 
Then haste, for the spring is brief, 
And find the Hepatica growing 
Hid under a last year’s leaf!”’ 





WHAT? 


BARROWS, 


WHEKE? WHEN? WHO? WHY? 


BY WILLIAM D. D., READING, MASS. 





History is an arrangement and rhetorical combination of 
facts and events under these five questions. History is 
more than this, but so much it is enough to state for our 


present purpose. Omitting either of the five, leaves the 





sermons, and that after this address is over, it still is 
necessary to add a good deal more. I must therefore ask 
you, if I have succeeded in making it seem desirable 
that there should be an examination of the matter of 
method in teaching the art of reading Latin and Greek, 
to take the trouble to look at a pamphlet, The Art of 
Reading Latin ; How to Teach It, to be issued in the 
present month, in which I have set forth at length a method 
well tested in my own experience. 


FLOWERS. 


OF WILD 


ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


A HANDFUL 


BY 


This green and purple-spotted leaf, carrying a withered 
beech leaf and bearing a nodding yellow blossom, grew 
but yesterday beneath a beech-tree where the ground was 
covered to the depth of several inches with dead leaves. 
A dozen green swords had pierced the earth, and finding 
each a leaf in its way had impaled it and grown bravely 
on beyond. 

A humble cousin of the Lily is the Adder-tongue. 
The petals are delicately flecked with brown, which tells 
us that this little into 
the world of flowers, for only the forms more recently 
developed are marked in this way. The stamens, at first 
maroon, afterward chocolate, open three at atime. The 
pistil is a little taller than the three shorter stamens ; these 
open first and perhaps fail to deposit any pollen upon the 
stigma, which by the time the others are ripe has grown 
So it is possible the flower could not 


blossom was no early comer 


on above them. 
perpetuate itself without the aid of the little red-bodied 
flies, with dull-black wings, which were too busily engaged 
in seeking honey to notice that the blossom had been 


plucked. As soon as the insects had gone, the flower 
folded its leaves over its heart, its mission accom- 
plished. 


Tenderest of flowers is that shy vestal, the Spring 
Beauty. No time is lost in getting ready to blossom, but 
with the least preliminary attempt at foliage it sends up 
araceme of fragile, silvery bells, each clasped by two 
bronze sepals. Very delicate are the rosy paths by which 
the buff-clad bees are led to find the honey at its heart. 
But the little flower has as interesting a life secret as the 


pupil or reader or hearer with a medley of information of 
little worth, and the miscellany of raw material comes 
not much nearer to history than baled cotton to dry goods. 
The arrangement of the material may be geographical 
for a territory, or chronological for a state, or synehro- 
nous for several states, or semi-biographical for prominent 
more less of cause and effect inter- 


actors, with or 


weaving. . 

In attempting to write or teach history, it is a great 
misfortune not to attach the historical material handled to 
Places and Dates and Persons. Places, dates, and per- 
sons are to history what the mortise and tenon are to the 
coming building,—immovable fixtures, ineradicable cer- 
tainties, indispensable necessities,—to and from which 
everything pertaining to the building must be reckoned. 

Facts, that are the staple of history, have a strong home 
feeling, a nature or instinct, as we say in the animal king- 
dom, toward a habitat. ‘To this our mind is responsive, 


so that when events are mentioned we at once seek to 


locate them geographically. Migratory facts are lost 
facts, waifs, estrays, in literary property. 

The same may be said of historical events as related to 
Indeed, a fact cannot be ealled historic till it is 
A fact without 


time. 
attached to a given place in a given time. 


date is almost as worthless as a fact without place. Being 





without place and time, they stand outside the pale of 
history. 

After the Where and the When have gained the atten- 
tion, the pupil naturally asks, What now? Of course the 
teacher will select the place and time of certain cardinal, 
radiating, seminal events. Herein the greatest wisdom 
and the greatest mistakes can be shown in teaching his- 
tory. Great historical centres, like great cities, are few, 
but must have preéminent importance. 

In arranging the five questions of history I put “ Who?” 
near the last, as less important, since history should crown 
actions, not actors. The world wants results, and not en- 
comiums on men who produce them ; yet history has been 
This kind of 


personal and eulogistic history, and this teaching of it, 


much in the line of personal adulation. 


earries a triple wrong : 

1. To predecessors and associates, who prepared the 
way and carried affairs far toward a good end. 

2. To history itself, in narrowing and dwarting it te 





large blossoms. As each bell unfolds, the five stamens 





simple biography, and single men. 
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3. To pupils, in outlining to them a series of men in- 
human 


stead of the eurrent of events that constitute 


progr Ss. 


In teaching, therefore, it will be wise to select a place 
or date or person around which great events centre, and 
then work from and to and around that centre till the 
Then take 


pupil is perfectly master of the situation. 


another, and still another, till he has a eluster of centres 


Neu nde r’s 


through universal history. It is said that 


Church History began in a series of personal monographs. 


When he found that he had thus the eminent men of the 
church standing in line, in the papers of his portfolio, he 
connected them by filling in the events between, and s« 


had a chureh history. It is by no means necessary te 


connect them with minute knowledge of all that inter- 


venes. Let these centres stand out distinct to him, as the 


great cities, after he has made the tour of the United 


States o1 Europe. 
ean afford to ride by asleep. 
The advantage of this method lies here: 


the essentials, the grand frame-work of human 


sure of 
historv. Afterward, he ean locate correctly and securely 
any new historieal information. The new facts turn 


up nearest to this or that old and familiar centre, and he 


connects 


perhaps biographieally. He saves his new treasures in 


history by having in mind a place to deposit them. 


How much thissmethod differs from a not uneommon 


one of teaching history some are painfully aware. Some 
of the old texthooks and historieal courses have the dead 
level of a prairie, where everything is seen and everything 
referred to, and everything impressed equally. 

Perhaps our histories are not too bulky to be read, but 
they are vastly too bulky to be taught, and we have yet 
to use the wisdom and the art of reducing the textbook 
and its number of topics. Many a bright scholar has 
and, since school-days, read 
But it 


has been spoiled by an infinitude of items, and by a lack 


studied enough history, 


enough, to have now good historical scholarship. 


of discrimination between the inferior and the superior. 
So to speak, they have unwittingly spent as much time in 
This old method of 


studying history is as if an invading army should fortify 


w village as a city, in their travels. 


equally all elevations and defiles and straits, with an un- 
varying series of forts and posts. A Gibraltar now and 
better. When 


throw out pickets and skirmishers between. 


then would be occasion ealls, you can 


Then, some of our better writers are shy of chronology, 
as if figures would mar the page, and they run events to- 
gether as in a novel. It is a calamity to literature that, 
for example, some juvenile histories, with so many excel 
lences, are so destitute of dates, and I may add, of author- 
ities and foot-notes, 


THE SCHOOLMASTER HIMSELF.* 


BY J. A. REINHART. PH. D. 


THE MASTER STUDYING THE DIVISIONS OF SCIENCE 





The master, while not aspiring to reduce to his com- 
prehension the whole cirele of the sciences, considers, 
nevertheless, that he should know the general divisions of 
human knowledge and their relations to each other. 
Bacon loftily claimed all knowledge as his province, and 
right worthily made good the assertion ; the master, while 
admiring Bacon’s spirit, knows he is not to be imitated in 
this age of specialists. Neither does he fall into the gross 
error of identifying the knowledge of the schools with the 
general body of human learning; the first, forming but a 
small part of the whole, is but the portal of the temple,— 
the gateway to the real field of knowledge. 

He has studied the differences between the sciences and 
the arts, and notes that mineralogy and metallurgy, gram- 
mar and coniposition, are examples, respectively, of  sei- 
ences and arts; mineralogy is a science and metallurgy 
of affairs, grammar 


an art in the world 


Science and Art 
discriminated 
by examples, 


a science and composition an art of the 
schools. The diftienlty of framing any 
definitions of science and art which will conform to a 
usage which calls grammar and logic arts, while deny- 
ing this term to some of the most practical sciences, as 
ethics and politics, does not deter him from endeavoring 


to see clearly what the usage might more happily be. 


* Copyright, 1887. 


The villages and shanties between he 


One makes 


them with it chronologically, philosophically, 


He is familiar with the efforts of scholars anc 
into our thinking when we use the terms science and art, 
and follows the first named in tracing the 


Lectures on ; 
matter back to Aristotle, who makes the 


Ve faphusic 3, 
page RI-S38 


distinction that painting and statuary, or 
logic and rhetoric, are arts because productive ; that is to 
say. that the activities concerned in them issue in a finished 
and objective result,—for example, a picture, a statue, 01 
a reasoning, or an oration,—while such a study as ethies 
» philosophy was merely practical (as contrasted with 
productive), issuing merely in conduct, action, or energy, 
instead of a product. 

The master’s definition of a science is that of the same 
isi iaten ait authority, saying * A science is a comple- 


ment of cognitions, having in point of 


Perfection, 


Logic, page 335 
and, in 
His idea 


of when a science, say of education or of 


form the character of Logical 


point of matter. the character of Real Truth. 


Mill Sustem of oie = 2 
Logic, Book V1I., medicine, 1s possible is * whenever there 


chap. xil. are a series of phenomena in close and 


complete dependence ona particular class of causes ”: the 


illustrations of this being that, in education, the series of 
yvhenomena are certain states of knowledge and skill, and 
the causes of these states of knowledge and skill are cer- 


tain acts of teaching and learning. He follows the same 


authority in certain clear conclusions that, 
Mill, as above; . , ‘ . 
ech Poi whatever speaks in rules, directions, or pre- 


mentary Les- cepts, and not in assertions, respecting mat- 


vons in Logit, tans of fact, is art, not science ; as, for ex- 
page 7 : ; ‘ 
ample, in the art of computation or the art 


military, that an art consists of rules and precepts, to- 
rether with as much speculative discussion as constitutes 
the justification of those rules ; that “ the complete art of 
uny matter includes such a portion of the science as is 
necessary to show on what conditions the effects, which 
the art aims at producing, depend. And these conclusions 
ire (as the master conceives) both true and important, and 
to them he endeavors to conform his thinking and _ his 
teaching. Thus, if he is instructing in a science, he has 
regard to principles and logieal comprehension and truth 
f statement; his aim, largeness of view and systematic 
levelopment. If he is teaching an art, he selects from the 
science or frames for himself a compact body of precepts, 
rules, and maxims, with a concise account of the reasons 
therefor, and with these strives for the highest possible dex- 
terity and skill. For “in science, scimus ut sciamus, we 
know in order that we may know ; in art, sedmus ut produ- 
know that we produce 


caus, We may 


Karslake’s 4dids 
lo Logie, quoted some result, and the most perfect 
in Fleming's 
Vocab, Phil 


SCICHCES Sil 


state of science will be, therefore, the most 
high and accurate inquiry; the perfection 
voce Science of art will be the most apt and efficient 
system of rules. 

And, further, the master aims at exact knowledge of 
the subject-matters of the various sciences, and in what 
relations they stand to each other. He judges grammar 
to be better taught when seen by the teacher to be a sort 
of elementary logic ; algebra, when viewed as the earliest 
analytic, by which learned term he understands the method 
of solving problems by reduction to the form of equations ; 
and physics, the seienece of things * that are seen, and 
handled, and weighed, and measured” when looked at in 
sharp contrast with metaphysics, those things which are 
Ns ie not seen, not to be handled, weighed, or 
fuamentis, 
Books II. to VI- 
Mary Somer- 
ville, published 
London, 1834. 


measured. The master recalls two famous 
hooks, The Advancement of Learning and 
The Connexion of the Physical Sciences, 
the first of which is a noble attempt to enu- 
merate the Divisions of the Sciences and to mark out their 
several boundaries and methods, containing matters most 
interesting and useful to educators. In the beginning of 
the second book, Bacon has the famous division of all 
human learning into three parts, History, Poesy, and 
Philosophy, corresponding to the three faculties, Mem- 


use and end, into Narrative and Inductive,—the noblest 
end of natural history being to minister to the building 


Learning. 


teaching, on the “ Wisdom of Transmission,” saying 





like Hamilton, Bain, and Mill, to introduce some order 


considerations. 


I logicians| magistral method teaches, the initiative intimates; the. 


| magistral requires that what is told should be believed, 
ithe initiative that it should be examined ; the one trans- 

mits knowledge to the crowd of learners, the other to the 
| With 


‘human learning, the master recalls the earlier Trivinm 


isons, as it were, of science.” Bacon’s divisions of 
| 
and Quadrivium of the schools,—the Z'riviuwm, Grammar, 


Logic and Rhegorie ; the Quadrivium, Arithmetic, Geom- 


‘letry, Music, and Astronomy. 


The master looks at these divisions of human knowl- 


edge with but an historic interest ; far more 
Hamilton's 
Logic, Appen- 
dix I 
Mill’s Logic, Bk 
VI., ehap. i. 
Bacon's De Aug 
meitis, ** Meth 
od is the Archi 
tecture of the 
Sciences,’ Bk. 
VI., chap. ii 


does he appreciate the saying that all Sei- 
ence has two great branches, being either 
(1) conversant about objects known, or (2) 
conversant about how the mind can know 
these objects. This last is the Doctrine of 


Method. the Science of 


a large sense, Logic. 


the seiences, or, in 
Exeluding this from 
view, and considering the final division, we 
have two sub-divisions,—the Sciences of Mind (based on 
the faculty of self-consciousness), and the Sciences of 
Matter (based on Sense-perception). These are what 
J. S. Mill calls the moral sciences, concerned with man 
himself, and the physieal sciences, concerned with the 
these heads is all human 


external world, and under 


learning. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 





BY BRITIFFE SKOTTOWER, 
Author of ** A Short History of Parliament.” 





Oxrford.—A statute will shortly be laid before the University, 
dealing with the much-discussed question of lending books from the 
Bodleian and restraining the lending powers of the curators within 
very narrow limits. For the loan of any book whatever to persons 
outside Oxford a resolution of a two-thirds majority, of not less 
than six curators, is to be necessary. Rare books or MSS. are 
only to be lent by an express decree of convocation, which can only 
be obtained at any time after considerable notice and an ample dis- 
cussion. ‘The librarian is altogether prohibited from lending any 
but printed books of no special value, and those only to Masters of 
Arts residing in Oxford. It is to be hoped. however, that a more 
stringent amendment will be carried, forbidding the loan of rare 
books or MSS. under any circumstances, as decrees of large assem- 
blies like convocation are much more likely to be guided by the 
impulse of the moment, the influence of some eloqnent speaker, or 
the personal popularity of the would-be borrower, than by any pro- 
founder considerations. 

We are to have a reader in geography, and the oldest readership 
in the University, that of ancient history, is to be extinguished to 
provide him with a salary. This massacre is to be perpetrated 
simply out of false pride, which has prompted the University to re- 
ject the assistance readily offered by the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. Cambridge is not so disdainful. 

Mr. F. Haverfield, an old Oxford man, came up a few days ago 
toexhibit to the Ancient Listory Society a relief map of the siege of 
Syracuse, which will probabiy find its way very shortly into every 
lecture-room in the United Kingdom. 

The Council of Somerville Hall (for women) announce that their 
new buildings will be opened for use in October, and will enable 
them to provide accommodations at first for twenty, later for thirty- 
five, fresh students. They earnestly appeal for assistance to the 
building-fund. 

A statute is shortly to be laid before the University for the estab- 
lishment of an Honor School of modern languages and literature. 
It is the result of much thought and care on the part of numbers 
who are interested in the question, and has met with the thorough 
approval of many distinguished foreign scholars. By an unfortunate 
error the Sclavonic languages, which are spoken by over a hundred 
millions of people and are increasing in importance almost every 
year, have been omitted from the list permissible by the statute. 
It is to be hoped that if the statute is passed, this defect will be 
remedied as soon as possible, The statute is likely to meet with 
considerable opposition, like all other advances hitherto made 
against the supremacy of classics. 

The Clarendon Press has just issued a very important addition to 
the series known as Anecdota Oroniensia, which is published purely 
in the interests of learning and without any reference to financial 
The volume is called Alphita, and is a medieval 
Latin list of plants and simples with English and French equiva- 


lents, now edited for the first time with modern identifications and 
notes furnished by the editor, Mr. J. G. Mowat, M.A., of this 


University, who is known as the author of a monograph on Trajan’s 


ye Wall in Germany, which represents the most thorough survey ever 
ory, Imagination, and Reason ; and of History, into Na¢-| yet made of that interesting relic, 
ural and Civil ; and of Natural History, according to its lexicographers, and to all persons interested in plant lore and the 

medical studies of the middle ages. It represents an extraordinary 
amount of labor and care. 


The work will be invaluable to 


Cambridge.—lIt is officially announced that in consequence of the 


up of Philosophy, which end is aimed at by the Inductive.” | public holiday on June 21, in commemoration of the Queen’s 
Advancement of It is in chapter ii. of Book VI. that Bacon | Jubilee, the Cambridge higher local examinations, which were to 


has some wise remarks on methods of have been held during the week, June 20-25, will be held in the 
previous week, commencing June 13. 


The local examinations, which were held in December last, being 





there are two methods, Magistral and Initiative: “The 


now the twenty-ninth year, show a marked development in the sy#- 
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tem. The total number of candidates, according to the reports 
just published, showed an increase of 433 over those of 1885. 

General University and Collegiate.—The Victoria University is 
now seven years old. The aim of its founders was that it should, 
in course of time, become the university for the large, populous, 
and wealthy district in England, which has for its chief towns 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds. Without interfering with the 
work done by Oxford and Cambridge, it was to provide a centre of 
higher education, specially adapted to the needs of the busy manu- 
facturing north. The project is already on the road to complete 
success. Of the three principal colleges in the north, two,—Owen’s 
College, founded at Manchester in 1870, and the University College 
of Liverpool, which was founded in the same year as the Victoria 
University,—are affiliated to the latter. The third, the Yorkshir: 
College of Science, founded at Leeds in 1875, has not yet been 
able to follow the example of its sister institutions, but hopes very 
soon to do so. 

These three colleges are all extremely tlourishiog and prosperous. 
owing to the munificence and enlightenment of the towns in which 
they are situated, but by a curious contrast the university is vers 
poor,—so poor that on March 11, an influential deputation, headed 
by Lord Hartington, who represented his father, the Duke of Dev 
onshire, the chancellor of the university, waited on Mr. Goschen, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the view of laying the condi- 
tion of the university before him and appealing for a grant to en- 
able it to carry out effectively the objects for which it was founded. 
It may seem extraordinary that the colleges should be independent 
and wealthy while the university is so extremely needy, and this 
moreover in a district which is certainly one of the richest in Eng- 
land, and has always shown itself most thoroughly alive to the ben- 
efits of education. The explanation, however, is extremely simple. 
To found a college, to erect fine buildings, and to endow the build- 
ing handsomely, are works which appeal to the imagination. The 
needs of a university are more impalpable, and do not make the 
same impression on the instinct of benevolence. 

In the case of the Victoria University the expenses are but slight. 
The entire cost of the teaching falls on the colleges; there are u 
buildings to be maintained, and the university has little to do be- 
yond paying the examiners, a few salaried officials, and defraying 
the charges for a certain amount of printing, stationery, an@ ad 
vertisements. Io spite of this the aniversity finds itself hampered 
for funds, and seeks a small annual grant from the government 
in imitation of the grants made to the Scotch universities and the 
universities of London. 

Mr. Goschen, while fully recognizing the merits of the case, de- 
celared that it merely formed part of one of the most difficult ques 
tion that the state had to settle; namely, its duties toward inter 
mediate education. Its duties toward elementary education wer 
fully recognized, but the other question was in a very unsettled 
state, and it did not seem possible to treat the case of the Victori: 
University as anything but part of a great whole. If its claims t 
an annual grant were considered, it would be difficult to exelude th: 
claims of other kindred bodies. For one special purpose,—th: 
payment of examiners,—Victoria University desired to have a smal) 
grant, which was to be based on the aggregate amount of students 
the aggregate amount of capital already subscribed, and the gen 
eral work that was done, From that point of view it might be 
that the case might be regarded as exceptional, and from that 
point of view he would undertake to give the request consideration 
and to bring it before his colleagues. 

Sir Joseph Whitworth, the eminent artillerist, has bequeathed t: 
the president of the Privy Council £100,000, in trust as the capita! 
of the famous Whitworth Scholarships; to Owen's College, Man- 
chester, 200 shares, amounting to £5,000, in the engineering firm 
of Sir Joseph Whitworth & Co,; to the Institute of Civil Engin- 
eers 50 shares; to the Institute of Mechanical Engineers 40 shares 
The liberality of this distinguished man to these institutions is but 
one among an immense list of examples of the zeal for education 
shown by those among us who have the best reasons for blessing 
the benetits which it confers. 

General Educationa/.—The report of the Teachers’ Training 
College, in Fitzroy Square, W. C., which was read at the tentt 
annual meeting, shows that the college has made considerable and 
most satisfactory progress. Itopened in 1878 with 4 pupils; and it 
now possesses 45, Out of 54 who presented themselves at the last 
Cambridge Teachers’ Examination 31 obtained certificates. The col- 
lege has as yet no scholarships, which are so necessary as an encour 
agement tostudy, and it has no reserve fund in case of disaster. 
The establishment of both is much to be desired. 

The London School Board have decided, with the approval of 
Her Majesty the Queen, that the medals issued by them during 
the present year shall bear on the face a representation of the 
royal head. At the same meeting it was agreed that they should 
seek for farther powers toenable them to extend the repayment of 
their loans over one hundred years instead of the present limit 
of fifty. 








“— Mr. Garfield said in the Ilonse of Representatives April 15, 
1879, that leaving out all the border States, there were fifty regi- 
ments and seven companies of white men in the northern army 
fighting for the Union from the States that went into rebellion. 
He added that from the single State of Kentucky more Union 
soldiers fought under our flag than Napoleon took into the battle 
of Waterloo; more than Wellington took with all the allied armies 
against Napoleon; that 186,000 colared men fought under our flag 
against the rebellion and for the Union, and that of that number 
90,000 were from the States which went into rebellion. 





— Every perzon needs occasionally to look life squarely in the 
face to see what are his relations towards those around him in the 
home circle, and in society. Let him count his benefits and make a 
trial balance with these and his misfortunes if he hag any. 
is he who perchance has benefits only. 





ES ——__——__ 


ARITHMETIC IN BOSTON. 





The Boston School Committee have essayed a very difficult task 
n the matter of revising the course of study in arithmetic. Gen. 
Francis A. Walker, president of the Institute of Technology, is 
‘* backing the enterprise,’’ while Mr. J. C. Crowley, as chairman 
f the special committee, is devoting unlimited time to the investi- 
sation of the subject. 

April 27, 1886, the following preamble and resolution were 


wdopted by the Board and a special committee was appointed : 


Whereas, The study of so-called arithmetic in the grammar schovis 
f this city covers much ground which does not come within the proper 
scope of arithmetic, which is the art of numbers, no small part of the 
ime aud strength of the pupils being given to merely technical appli- 
sation of arithmetical rules; and 

Whereas, The exercises prescribed are often difficult beyond the 
vest conditions of mental discipline. the provicns set for the pupils 
veing really exercises, not in arithmetic, but in logic, such as pertain 
CO a period of life several years later; 

Resolved, That the Committee on Examinations are requested to in- 
juire and report whether it is not practicable to reduce and simplify 
the peamne and exercises now prescribed under the head of arimh- 
netic. 


The tifty-two grammar school principals met the committee soon 
chereafter, and many of them expressed their mind with great 
freedom. This not being sufficiently definite, the committee, or 
rather General Walker at their request, framed the following eleven 
interrogatories, which were sent to each principal and answered by 
1im. Prior to 1878 there was no specitication in detail as to the vari- 
us topics involved in the study of arithmetic, nor was the amount 
f time to be given to it prescribed. Each principal arranged these 
uatters for himself, The time given to arithmetic by the programs 
established in 1878, °83, and ’S6 is given herewith : 


IS7S. ISS3. ISS6. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. Hours. Hours. lTours. 
Class 1, ‘ ; ; ‘ , R 334 th, 4 
3 4 4's 4g 
Se 4 46 fi 
4, ‘ R P ‘ , F 4 4\% 5 
5, . a ‘ 4 4% 44g 
| i or ae 4 bby 4'5 
PRIMARY SCTIOOLS. 
Class 1, BYy 46 414 
a? a sat Leer Sk 4 4 
ae ae 3K 3% 


The famous eleven questions asked were as follows : 


1. What proportion of the total time in school, devoted to study and 
ecitation by the pupils of the schools under your charge, is actually 
ised be yond the time re quired hy the course of study in studies and 
rercises prescribed under the head of arithm:tu 

‘l'wenty-six use no extra time in grammar schools, and 1!) use 
none in primary schools. One uses 7 hours a week in excess in the 
three primary grades; another uses an excess of > hours; another 
of 0%. hours; another of 12; another of 16. 

2. In the three upper grades are home lessons given in arithmetic ? 
How many a week ? 

No home lessons, 16; in the first class only, 10 ; in all three 
‘lasses regalarly, 10; in second or third, but not in both, 14. 

3. What, in fact, determines the amount and kind of work done 
inder thishead ? Is it your own judgment as to the needs of the pupils, 
wis it the stundard set by the supervisors’ ¢ raminaiions fur promotion 
from the primary to the grammar classes, and for graduation fiom 


‘ 


he grammar schools? 

My own judgment, 12; the Course of Study, 3; the supervisors’ 
standard, 9; my jadgment, and the supervisors’ standard under 
he Course of Study, 12; the Course of Study and the sapervisors’ 
standard, 15. 

4. If you say that it is the supervisors’ standard for examinations 
vhich determines the amount and kind of work, please produce from 
uch standards specimens of examination questions which, in your 
judgment, make the study unnecessarily laborious and difficult fir 
ach grade of schools. 

No objections to the supervisors’ questions, 16; there is nuw no 
rbjection, 13; objectionable questions specitied by 14; all super- 
visors’ questions complained of, 3; general complaint as far as re- 
‘ates to the primaries, 9. The objectionable questions specified are 
from the years 1877, ’78, ’79, and ’SO. 

5. Throughout your schools is not the study of arithmetic practi ally 
solely in your charge, and are not the exercises which shall qualify the 
pupils for the supervisors’ examinations framed and directed by you, 
ind, if so, are these questions, prepared or authorized hy you, sub- 
nitted to the supervisors for approbation? 

Solely in our charge, 25; qualitiedly affirmative, {) ; negative, 
{1; the third part is answered ia the negative by 48. 

6. Produce, if you please, a specimen of the list of questions in which 
you say you have found it necessary to instruct your pupils in order to 
qual fy them for the supervisors’ examinations. 

Neglect to answer, 21; misunderstand the purpose of the ques- 
tion, 14; a general answer without presenting questions, 8; no 
pecial instruction for these examinations, ( ; uses 1() special 
juestions. 

: 2 Were the matter lef? wholly to your own judge nt, would you 
teach considerably less in amount of arithmetic than is now taught ¥ 

Yes, 25; some less, 5; no, 20, 

&. If you would deem it best to make the instruction in arithmetic 
other in character than it now is, please indicate the changes you would 
think it advisable to introduce. First, what topics you would omit 
from the Course of Study in arithmetic ? second, how you would treat 
the topics not omitted differently from the manner in which they are 
now treated 7? 

Simplify primary school work, 16; simplify the grammar school 
work, 19; omit difficult application of principles, 16; omit deci- 
mals in fifth and sixth classes, 2; omit most of compound numbers, 
3: true discount, 13; mensuration, 13; metric system, 13; com- 
pound proportion, 9 ; exchange, 8; equation of payments, 8; 
** problems in interest,’’ 8; cube root, 7; compound interest, 5; 
customs and duties, 5; some of partial payments, 1U; a part of 
commigsion, +; commission, stocks, dividends, brokerage, taxes, 
bonds, insurance, 4 each; discount, similar surfaces, applications 
of square root, 3 each. 

9. Do you recommend the memorizing at first of the multiplication 
and other tables ? 

No, 32; yes, 14; qualify the answer, &. 

10. Jlas there been, since 1875, an earlier and more extended (n- 





troduction of technical application (as to mensuration, solid geometry, 
interest, commissions, weights, and moneys), or of so-called practical 
problems? And is there as much of it at present as previously ¥ 


11. What, if any, has been the effect thereof in producing accuracy 
and facility in strictly arithmetical operations on the part of pupils 
throughout the classes? Explain and show the comparative working 
and resu/ts of the present and of any former method which you betiered 


produced better results. 


Impossible to give summary of answers. We merely cull senten- 
ces from different answers: Accuracy and facility come only from 
long practice. There is less time given to the tables, from which 
the upper classes suffer. Not as accurate in computation as ten 
years ago. No marked difference. Less accuracy in strictly arith- 
metical operations, Not as good in mental work, Not as quick or 
accurate as fifteen years ago. Pupils expect teachers to explain 
away difticulties. Work is beyond capacity of the child. No im- 
provement in accuracy or facility. Not as great a degree of accn- 
racy. Absence of mental work lessens facility. More errors are 
made in figuring than in reasoning. Accuracy and facility can only 
come from mental work and drill. We fail to teach self-reliance. 
Pupils are more accurate, have less facility. There is no reason 
why we should not have as good results as formerly, Pupils are as 
well fitted for their subsequent arithmetical work as ever. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS, 


1. Home lessons in arithmetic should be given out only in excep- 
tional cases. 

2. The mensuration of the trapezoid and of the trapezium, of the 
prism, pyramid, cone, and sphere; compound interest, cube root 
and its applications; equation of payments, exchange, similar sur- 
faces, metric system, compound proportion, and compound partner- 
ship,—should not be included in the required cf\pr 

5. All exercises in fractions, commission, discount, and propor- 
tion should be confined to small numbers, and to simple subjects 
and processes, the main purpose throughout being to secure thor- 
oughness, accuracy, and a reasonable degree of facility in plain, 
ordinary ciphering. 

4. In ** practical problems,’’ and in examples illustrative of 
arithmetical principles, all exercises are to be avoided in which a 
fairly intelligent and attentive child of the age concerned would 
find any considerable difficulty in making the statement which is 
preliminary to the performance of the properly arithmetical opera- 
tions. When arithmetieal work is put into the form of practical or 
illustrative problems, it must be for the purpose of interesting and 
aiding the child in the performance of the arithmetical operations, 
and with a view to their common utility. 

5. In oral arithmetic no racing should be permitted, but the dic- 
tation should be of moderate rapidity. 

6. The average time devoted to arithmetic throughout the pri- 
mary and grammar school course should be three and a half hours 
a week, and in the third primary grade not more than two hours. 
and in the first and second primary grades not more than three and 
a half hours each per week. 

And also all examinations for promotion from primary to gram- 
war schools should be as simple as possible, and strietly confined 
within the limit of an hour in each subject. , 


’ 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 

Monbay, May 23.—Thomas Hood. a famous English humor- 
ist and author. born in London in 1798. Among his pepular 
poems are the ‘‘ Song of the Shirt,’’ ‘* The Bridge of Sighs,’’ and 
‘* Eugene Aram’s Dream.’’? He edited several magazines, an ng 
them JIlood’s Maguzine, for which he wrote until his death in 


S45. 


Monpay, 2%.—-Margaret Faller Ossoli was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., in I810; for several years a teacher of Janguages in By ston, 
also principal of a school at Providence, R. I. ; was widely known 
asa brilliant eonversationalist; for many years a writer for the 
New York Tribune; married while in Rome, in 1847, a Roman 
nobleman ; took # deep interest in the cause of Italian liberty, and 
during the siege of Rome in 1849 devoted herself to the care of the 
soldiers. In 1850, while on her return to America, she perished 
by shipwreck. An unpublished history of the Roman revolution 
was lost with her. 

Turspay, 24.—Victoria Alexandrina, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and Empress of India, born in Kensington Palace, 
London, in ISI%; sueceeded to the throne in 1837, and was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey, June 24, 1838. ler reign has been one of 
general prosperity, and she is much beloved for her admirable per- 
sonal qualities. She has shown evidence of superior literary culiure 
by her writings. 

WEDNESDAY, 25.—Ralph Waldo Emerson, an American essay- 
ist and poet, born in Boston in 1803; graduate of Ilarvard in 
1821, being honored as *‘ class poet’’; ordained to preach, and 
was for a time colleague of the pastor of the Second Unitarian 
Church, Boston. About 1833 he commenced his career as a lect- 
urer, his discourses embracing almost every variety of topic, and he 
was one of the best-known lecturers of the United States. He was 
for several years editor of The Diul (the organ of New England 
I'vauscendentalists). Im 1850 he issued his Representative Men, 
which is one of the most important of his publications. — Lr is 
doubtless that upon which his reputation as a thinker principally 
rests. His Hnglish Traits, published in 1550, is one of bis mont at- 
tractive books. Asa poet Mr. Emerson's merits are of a hig! 








order, though his poetry is not destined to be popular with the 
generality of readers. He died April 27, 1882. 


Fripay, 27.—Julia Ward Howe, a literary lady of note, was 
born in New Yorkin 1810. Distinguished especially for her poems, 
among which is the famous ‘* Battle ILvmn of the Repnblic.’’ 
She is also a favorite lecturer, and a leading woman suffrag ist. 


SATURDAY, 28.—Lonis Agassiz, an eminent Swiss naturalist 
and yeologist, born in Motier in 1807, After thoreugh study in 
Europe he came to the United States, where, in 1847, he accepted 
the ehair of Zoology and Geology in Harvard. Inu 1865 he visited 
South America, making important discoveries in connection with 
the Amazon River. In 188 became a non-resident protessor at 
Cornell University. He published several important books, and 
by his lectures created great interest in the subject to which he de- 
voted his life. Probably no one except Hugh Miller has done more 
to popularize science.in our time than he. Died in Oambridge, 
December, 1573. 

Sunpay, 29.—Patrick Heury, born at Studley, Va., in 1726, 
In his early life he showed no inclination for study, but in 1760, 
after making a failure in mercantile life, he began the study of 
law. After being admitted to the bar, he passed several years in 
obseurity, but at last gained distinction by his famous plea in the 
celebrated ‘* Parson’s Cause.’’ From 1765, when he carried the 
famous resolution against the stamp act through the House of Bur- 
gesses, he was the acknowledged leader of the friends of freedom 
in Virginia. In 1774 a delegate to the Continental Congress; gev 
ernor of Virginia from 1776 to 1779, and from 178i to 1785. He 





Happy | To the first part,—yes, 25; no, 12. To the second part,—yes, 


18; no, 20, Answers to another point, 3, 


died June 6, 1799, leaving the reputation of the greatest of Ameri- 
gan orators, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Stupy the child. 
Tur writing of the average child eight months after he 
enters the primary school is remarkably legible, artistic, 
and quickly and easily w ritten. 


“ Every child is .a born naturalist ” is the motto of 


those who base language, number, writing, and drawing 
in the earliest school years, upon natural objects. 


Oxr. history teacher whom we have observed devotes 
from three to five minutes, at the opening of the recita- 
tions, in calling upon several pupils to tell one fact in his- 
tory. choosing any subject previously studied, they giving, 
if p ssible, something learned outside the regular school 
work. This proves, under this teacher’s hand, a skillful 
introduction to the regular lesson of the hour. 

In a primary school, recently, a little six-year-old lad 
passed in front of us when passing behind was impracti- 
pausing a few seconds until he could get our atten- 


said, ** Exeuse me, please.” 


cable ; 
tion from something else, he 
This was not the result of home training, but was char- 
acteristic of the uniform courtesy and etiquette of the 
school, ~—indeed, of DANY schools of the present (lay. 


We have not found a teacher using the a-b-c method in 
her work in all of our investigations of class work in more 
than two years. It seems as obsolete as the flint-lock in 
sharpshooting, and a teacher was found, within a few 
weeks, in a New England school, and not in the back- 
woods either, who had never so much as heard there was 
any other way, and looked upon the friend who spoke of 
the modern methods as a heretic who deserved the im- 
mediate attention of the defenders of the pedagogical 
faith 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY.—(XL.)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, A.M.. 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 





Let us move 45° from the north pole, and. still keep- 


ing in mind the appearance of the starsas viewed from the 
north pole as fixe d. see how these appearances compare 
with our present observations. 

Let us see again the star 90° from Polaris, whose orbit 
corresponds with the celestial equator, and whose path is 
fixed in the heavens, and see how it seems to change its 
place according to the position of the observer. 

Remembering that our zenith and horizon always 
change to correspond with our position on the earth’s var 
face, we will try to find our present relation to Polaris 
and the celestial equator. 

* When we stood at the north pole, what star was in 
our zenith 7” 

* Polaris.’ 

** Where was our horizon 7” 

* At the celestial equator, YY” trom Polaris 


eee 


* Copyright, 1887, 


“As we began to move from the north pole, how did 
Polaris appear?” 

* Polaris appeared to move toward our northern hori- 
zon, and away from our zenith, as we moved south.” 

“Could we tell how far we had moved by observing 
Polaris N " 

“ Yes; for every time we moved a degree south on the 
earth’s surface, Polaris seemed to sink a degree toward 
our northern horizon, away from our zenith.” 


‘‘ How does Polaris appear, now we are 45° from the 


“9% 


north pole ¢ 
“ Polaris has moved as rapidly as we have, and now 


, 


~ . . ~ e , 
appears 45° from our horizon and 45° from our zenith. 


“Tf we could see the celestial equator outlined on the 
sky, how would it appear to us during these movements ?”’ 
“As we stood on the north pole, it would be visible 
throughout, its cireumference coinciding with our horizon ; 
as we moved a degree from the north pole, its northern 
edge would sink one degree below our northern horizon, 
and its southern edge would rise one degree above our 
southern horizon; and so continue to change to correspond 
to our position.” 

“ How, then, will the celestial equator appear to us 45° 
from the north pole haa 

“Tt will touch our horizon at the east and west points ; 
all the northern half of its circumference will be hidden 
from view below our horizon, and all the southern half 
will be visible; the half that appears to us (supposing it 
to be visible) will seem like a great rainbow, touching our 
horizon at the east and west points, and rising 45° above 
our southern horizon.” 

‘“ What would be the apparent movement of the star 
90° from Polaris, as viewed by us 45° from Polaris ?” 
“Tt would follow the path of the celestial equator, and 
would seem to rise in the east at an angle of 45° with the 
horizon, and move southward at this angle until it cul- 
minated in the south 45° above the horizon; it would then 
begin t» sink toward the horizon at an angle of 45°, and 
would touch the horizon at its western point.” 

‘What becomes of the star after it reaches the west- 
ern horizon 7” 

“Tt sinks below the horizon at an angle of 45°, and 
moves northward at the same angle until it reaches its 
inferior culmination 45° below the northern horizon ; it 
then begins to rise at an angle of 45° toward the eastern 
horizon, when it again appears to view.”’ 

Conclusion : A star 90° from Polaris, viewed from the 
northern hemisphere, will appear as far above the ob- 
server's southern horizon, as observer's distance is from 
the north pole, and will sink an equal distance below his 


northern horizon. 





LESSONS ON ‘THE SPHERE. 


BY ABBIE M,. WHITE, PROVIDENCE, R,. 1. 


Nothing is so attractive to little children as color, so my first 
lessons on form are combined with color. Rubber balls. covered 
with worsted of the primary and secondary colors, are the subject 
of the first day’s lesson. The balls are soft, will roll, stand, 
bounce, and swing forward and backward, from right to left, and 
round and round. ‘These little friends, the balls, like to have their 
pictures taken, and in whatever position they stand the picture is 
always a circle,— made first in the a'r, then with free arm move- 
ment at the board, 

If this be the first day of school life, it is the more important to 
teach correct pencil or crayon holding; here is the advantage of be- 
ginning right. ‘Time spent in forming this habit, be it ever so 
wearying, is nothing beside the task of correcting bad habits; so I 
would say, teach children to hold soft lead pencils,—never use a 
hard medium, as slate pencils,—a long way from the point (about 
two inches) and at right angles to the line to be drawn. 

Shall all the children go to the board ? Only as many as the 
teacher can individually instract, while work on paper should be in- 
troduced by hand gymnastics and drill in free arm movement and 
pencil-holding a month, or even two, before a line is drawn. 

When children are able to draw the circle, much interest is added 
if the pictures of the balls are painted either in colored crayon, pen- 
cils, or pigments, using first the primaries, then secondaries. The 
gelatine films prepared by Milton Bradley & Co. are an aid in 
teaching color. 

These balls may now be used in connection with models. The 
wooden balls are hard, will roll and stand. When the ball is rolled 
between the palms of the hands, with fingers bent backward, it 
feels smooth and round. The name “‘ sphere ’’ is given, and written 
upon the board. Each child takes his sphere in his left hand, and 
moves the pointer-finger of the right hand around the sphere, just 
as far as he can see. He then makes a picture of the outline of the 
sphere in the air and then upon the board. The picture of the 
sphere is a circle. Would the children like to make spheres ? 





Let the little people (fingers) who live on the right and left 
hands visit together, while the boy who has charge of the clay, and 
who has already cut the cube into small ones (about 34 inch), is 
distributing it to the children, whose disks are covered for the oc- 
casion with oil cloth, or, instead, pieces of thin board, 8 in. x 10 in. 
The latter can be kept in the desk when not in use, and thus time 
is saved. At the signal from the teacher, (1) the left hands are held 
out, fingers bent backward; (2) clay taken 
with right hand and placed in palm of left; 
(3) right hand up to see that the fingers 
are turned backward; (4) model a sphere. 
Now there are fruits and objects that resemble 
the sphere ; as, apples, cherries, grapes, teapots, 
beads. Another day we will model a teapot. 
Now the children may divide their spheres and 
make two, and, as I go round collecting them, 
I shall put them on this piece of clay that I 
have rolled out long and round; they may watch it grow and 





tell me its name. 

Four peas soaked for twenty-four hours in water, and four 
splints or toothpicks are distributed to each child. The peas are 
like the sphere in form, like the green ball in color, and its picture 


Stick one of the splints into the pea and we have ? a 


is a circle. 
shawl or hat pin; a cane; a railroad signal, etc. 

Who can make a picture of the pin ? All are eager to make the 
attempt, and, with care and pride in hold- 
ing the crayon, the way is being prepared 
for pencils, and in so interesting a manner 
to the child that he never thinks the lesson 
an old one, given for the practice in draw- 

With another splint and pea 
“We 
sing and drum on our desks.’’ Indeed, 
would you like to sing it and drum with 
your new sticks? This is the climax. How Miss 
What a nice time we had, and now to work making 


() 

ae 
A pair of Dumb-bells. ef NS 
J 


(> A Weathér Vane; the Letter X. 


-icture Frames. 


ing circles. 
they have a pair of drum-sticks. 





enjoyed 


the music! 
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A Tent. 
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A Chair. A House. 


The apple is modeled and held in the palms of the hands in front 
It is like the balls, only 
Harry may make a picture of 


of the papils. How does the apple look ? 
the stem is shorter than the string. 
his apple. The children may now place the apple on the 
( front of the desk ; see if it looks just as it did when held 
in the hand. 

but Miss 
and then walks about the room to make sure that all are looking 
with “ 





nee : ‘< f . 
- ** Yes, Miss , is the quick response ; 





looks without comment on to her own apple, 
thinkers on’’ at the top of the apples. Presently a little 
Well, Mary? ‘* All I can 
see of the stem of my apple is just the top.’’ Show me 

on the board. Can we make two different pictures of the 

same apple’ Look at the pictures on the walls and in the (0) 
readers. Here is the picture of a pond with ducks swim- | 
ming on the water; one is right in front of us; one is moving 
toward the right with something in its bill, while others had had 
their breakfast and are going across the pond. Are the pictures 
all alike? ‘‘ No, Miss Are there two pictures of the same 
duck? ‘‘ No, but if they should turn around we should have a dif- 
ferent picture.’’ Let ushold the apple in front of us again 
We will put it on the front 


(0) while Ned draws the picture. 
of the desk and look down on what part of the apple ’ 


girl with puzzled face raises her hand. 





" On the top.’” Now, Ned, where are you going to put 
the picture of the top of the apple? ‘I am going to put 
it above my other picture.”’ Very good ; we will keep 
the best apples and have them baked. Have you anything 





‘Was there ever a child who objected to working in clay ? Never! 


at home made of clay % 
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CHICAGO. 





As a summer resort the Garden City has no rival, and Chicago-| 


ans who, in obedience to the mandates of Most Worshipful Society, | 


leave its cool retreats and bracing air to swelter for a season in the | 
pent-up rooms of what are known as fashionable summer resorts, | 
or such as for the sake of economy or change seek some rural re- | 
treat, where they are doomed for a while to eudure the stings of 
mosquitoes and flies, to sleep on uncomfortable beds, and eat in- | 
differently-prepared food, return to it with hearts overflowing with 
gratitude, that their lot has been cast in a place where not only the 


comforts, but the luxuries, of life can be enjoyed for less money 


than in any other city on the globe. 

To the much-monopolized teacher who desires for a while to 
lose, as it were, her own identity in the variety of ever new and 
shifting scenes, I would say, come to the National Association which 
will meet in Chicago. Spend neither thought, time, nor money on 
extra dress; all you need is a traveling suit, with wrapper and slip- 
pers that can be donned in your own room. Be sure to bring a 


ithe United States Senate. 


} 
panoramic view of the ‘‘ Battle of Gettysburg "’ first. The round! 


building in which it is exhibited can be reached by cable cars. No 
teacher should miss seeing it. 

Chicago is too young to be a monumental city; its only monu- 
ment of special note is the one erected in 1873 to the memory of 
Stephen A. Douglas, Illinois’ great statesman and representative in 
** Douglas Place’’ is on the lake shore. 
The base, or rather the vault, is of brown granite, surmounted | 
bya tall, white column, from whose lofty summit a bronze statue of 
the ** Little Giant’’ looks out upon the broad expanse of Lake 
Michigan, lonely in his greatness; for he stood forth at last loyal to 
the Constitution, even when abandoned by his allies and persecuted | 
by his friends. At each of the four corners of the monument is a| 
square pillar of granite. On the one to the right is a bronze figure 
of a woman, representing Illinois holding the coat of arms of the 
state. To the left, the muse of History, with pen poised in air. 
On the northwest corner is Justice, with her scales; on the south- 
west, Eloquence, with the lyre. Lincoln Park boasts of its Schiller 
monument, the idol of the German people. 

While the ladies are visiting ‘* The Fair,’’ looking for bargains, 
the gentlemen will probably do the Stock Yards, a town in itself, 
and witnessing the sickening spectacle of converting cattle and hogs 
into beef and pork in an incredibly short period of time in a thor- 





CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 

Ene. E. T. a rina Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Drunswica, a. 


HOMER IN THAYER ACADEMY. 

| Professor Sewall has outlined his work at our request. | 

There is nothing peculiar in my method, views, and ways of 
teaching Homer, and nothing very different, I suppose, from those 
of every teacher who is in earnest to make bis pupils possess what 
they ought to possess by the study of two or three weeks of the 
Iliad. 


What should that be ? 

A possession of the work, so far, as a poem,—its thought and 
sentiment; as a work of art; and the due increment of mental dis- 
cipline and scholarship. 

Now, how proceed to make them possess this ? 

The beginner, of course, knows nothing of the peculiarities of the 
Homeric dialect, little if anything of what is known of the author, 
the times, and the scope of the poem, and nothing of the form in 
which jt is cast. At the outset, then, there lies the introduction to 

these. Keeping constantly in mind Jacotot’s maxim, 





** Nature never explains,’’ and trying to act merely as 
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ST.CLAIR, 


guide, I begin in some such manner as this: Opening to 
the First Book, I pronounce and translate three or four 
verses, word by word, pointing to each dialectic variation 
as I do so, and giving reference to the grammar or other 
authority for full information. For example, the first verb 
illustrates the fact that a characteristic of the dialect is 
the use of uncontracted forms where the Attic uses the 
uncontracted ; and the third noun, a form of genitive sin- 
gular masculine of the first declension. ‘The latter I ex- 
plain on the blackboard, and then require the explanation 
to be given to me at the next recitation. I also have a re- 
view of case endings made for the next recitation, and 
then ask for explanations of all the dialectic forms of cases 
in the lesson. ‘This process is continued with every lesson, 
with every case as it may arise, until the Homeric dialect 
is as familiar asthe Attic. At the same time, as the capa- 
bility of the class may allow, they are required to find out 
about the poem and its author, and give the information 
in the class as it may be called for. 

As the class proceeds, I try to let nothing escape which 
should be the subject of inquiry, either as to the Homeric 
language, history, mythology, geography, manners, or in- 
stitutions of the times. 

As soon as seems advisable, sometimes almost at the out- 
set, I call attention to the form, and endeavor so to drill 
them in the prosody,—and this very much orally,—that 
they shall not be at a loss for the scansion of any verse, 
and the determination on the poet’s authority of any and 
every quantity. 

At first, the process is slow and laborious, but if faith- 
fully and patiently done, freedom and facility increase 
every day, longer passages can be read, and interest con- 
stantly gains growth. 

When the class is somewhat advanced, I practice sight- 
reading in this way: A member of the class will be asked 
to read, as well as he may be able, the first few verses of 
the next day’s lesson. When he halts upon a word, I call 

upon any member of the class to give its meaning. If it 
is a word before met with but not remembered, [ revert 
to a passage in which it occurred, and have them thus re- 
call and fix its meaning. If it is a new word, I call atten- 
tion toits root and ask for its derivation and coguates, and 
if that fails, I give the meaning myself. So in turn through 
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Ture Ciry or CHICAGO. 


gossamer cloak, and an extra shawl, for our weather is as capri-| 
cious as our people are cosmopolitan. 
To be perfectly independent take a room in a boarding-house, 


onghly systematic and scientific manner ; if the knowledge will 


give an edge to their appetite, they can dine at the ‘I'ransit louse, conceive, has become possessed of what was aimed at. 


the headquarters of the cattle kings. 
The town of Pallman should be visited by the teachers in a body, 


the class. The object of sight-reading is, of course, not 
to foster superficial work, but help to the attainment of 
vocabulary and promote the turning of dry, creeping labor 
into rapid masterful play. 

If, now, the work thus outlined has been well done, the pupil, I 
Bat, alas, 
how much work fails, and how much good intention comes to no 
| fruitage, both from lack of skill and true educational ability on the 


hotel on the European plan, or private house ; then go and come at | to behold what a power for good money is in the hands of one who part of the teacher, and from the various individualities of pupils, — 


your own sweet will. 


Expense of living can be made to suit your 
purse; a meal may be excellent as to quantity and quality, though| 


or 


limited as to variety and not cost over 25 cents. 
taurants where everything in and out of season can be had are nu 


First-class res 





merous. The variety and cheapness of choice fruits in our markets 
are always remarked by visitors. The regularity of the streets and | 
the courtesy of the police force make travel about the city safe) 
and easy for strangers. Citizens are always ready to direct any one 
who may ask for information. Only the other day a gentleman, | 
an entire stranger to me, left his desk and escorted me to an office 


The veriest street arab will not infrequently | 


I wished to find. 
say, when interrogated as to street and number, ‘I'll go wid ye 
and show yer de place.”’ 

Chicago ladies are perfectly independent of escorts, going when 
and where they please with perfect safety and in good taste. 
This is the natural result of great distances and the constant rush 
of business. ‘The ‘‘ Chicago Hansom Cab Co.’’ has stands at all 
the principal street corners, and two ladies can take one and go 
to any part of the city in good style and at reasonable rates. With- 
in a four-mile limit the price is 75 cents per hour, for the two, with 
20 cents for every additional half hour or fraction thereof. To go 
outside of the four-mile limit, ¢. g. to Lincoln Park, the price is 
$1.00 per hour, with 25 cents for every quarter-hour. The drivers 
are in livery, polite, attentive, and thoroughly reliable. 


The parks will be unusually attractive this summer, a large sum 
of money having been appropriated for the purpose of beautifying 
and improving them. The floral designs which have attracted so 
much attention are perfect marvels of art. 

Any of the parks can be reached by the street cars, which are, on 
the whole, the most convenient mode of travel, as they leave one 
perfectly independent of time. At the entrance of Drexel Boulevards 
phaetons can be taken to drive around the boulevards, 50 cents 
for the round trip. 

Lake excursions are always enjoyable, and a short trip to the 
pier, to South Park, or the Crib is invigorating after a hot day. 
Mayor Roache, with a party of friends, undertook to go the Crib 
the other day,—he failed to get there; but by the time the teachers 
reach Chicago everything will be quiet on Lake Michigan. ° 

Among some of the interesting things to be seen I rank the grand 








loves his fellow men. M. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





WHAT IS THE REAL NAME? 


ANSWERS TO MAY DP. 


1. Charles F. Brown. 22. Mrs. Sara J. Lippincott. 
2. Samuel L. Clemens. 23. Mrs. Laura C. Searing. 
3. Henry W. Shaw. 24. Myra Daisy MecCrum. 

4. David Ross Locke. 25. Mrs. Mary V. Terhune. 
5. Donald G. Mitchell. 26. Mrs. D. Lothrop. 

6. Melville D. Landon. 27. Mrs. J.T. Clark. 

7. B. P. Shillaber. 28. Richard Harris Barham. 
8 E. Z. C. Judson. 29. Mrs. Jennie C. Croly. 

9. Rev. Samuel Fiske. 30. J. R. Gilmore. 

10. Mortimer N. Thompson. 31. R. H. Newell. 
11. Saba Smith. 32. Anna L.—Johnson (Mrs. Joa- 
12. James Russell Lowell. quin Miller). 
13. Charles Astor Bristed. 33. Lord E. R. Bulwer-Lytton, 
14. Mary Abigail Dodge. son of the novelist. 
15. J. G. Holland. 34. Mrs. Clara Mundt. 
16. Mme. Amantine Duderant. 35. J. M. Bailey. 
17. Charles Heber Clark. 36. W. T. Adams. 
18. A. Miner Griswold. 37. John Wilson. 
19. Charles G. Leland. 88. Col. C. G. Halpin. 
20. Miss Willis, Mrs. Eldridge, 39. S. G. Goodrich. 

Mrs. James Parton. 40, J. W. Morris. 
21. Mrs. Emily Judson, 41, Elizabeth Akers Allen. 
———— 


‘THE MARBLE FAUN.’’ 

Mr. Editor :—There was a question asked in a recent number of 
the JoURNAL concerning The Marble Faun. Some time ago I 
met a gentleman who gave me an interesting interpretation of that 
story. He said that he had read it in a magazine published daring 
Hawthorne’s lifetime. He also told me, that he had heard that 
this article was more pleasing to Hawthorne than avy other the 


author had seen on his story. 

The interpretation is this; Miriam represents the human soul ; 
Hilda, the conscience ; Kenyon, the reason ; Donatello, the animal 
nature; the old monk, temptation. Any one re-reading the book, 
with this interpretation in mind, will be pleased to see how well it 


‘some quick and bright, some slow, some stupid, or by bent of mind 

not the material to work into classical scholars! There are some 
; woods of which even elegant cabinet work can be made, but Mr. 
| Wells himself could not make a decent fly-rod of them. 


J. B. SEWALL, 


FACTS. 





WORDS, 


Absurd is folly that is laughable. 

Du/ll implies slowness, but not deficiency of intellect. 

Ingenious expresses a mental excellence, and ingenuous a moral. 

Stupid is entirely negative, and implies lack of perception result- 
ing from want of intellect. 

Sily implies deficiency in intellect or feebleness in character, and 
is applied to words, writings, manners. 

Foolish is applied to actions, and refers to an abuse of the intel 
leet, to neglect rather than deficiency. We blame a man who is 
foolish, have contempt for the man who is silly. 

Fine, one of the hardest words in the language to use discriminat- 
ingly. The root idea is something delicate, subtle, slender; the 
popular use is that of over-fastidiousness, pride, almost the putting 
on of airs. It is frequently used with reference to stout, rosy, 
strongly-marked features or build. 





MISCELLANEOUS 

The swamp apple is an excrescence upon the Azalea. 

There are 172 specimens of blind creatures known to science, in- 
cluding crayfish, myriapods, etc. Some species have small eyes, 
and some have none. 

Tron slag, which has always been thrown away as useless, is now 
molded into square blocks, to be used for pavements. The slag is 
annealed, and is said to be as hard as the hardest rock. 

The United States government owns over 46,000 augers, 146,000 
files, 1,200 tons of cast iron, 157,000 pounds of old copper, besides 
many other valuable tools and material. Much of this is lying - 
around useless. 

Not longer ago than 1840 an ocean voyage was made altogether by 
sailing-packets of five or six hundred tons burden. The passengers 
were put in uncomfortable staterooms below the decks, where there 
was very little light and almost no ventilation. 

Hoar-frost.—White frost is frozen dew. In the spring and fall, 
during serene nights, the surface of the earth sinks in temperature 
below the freezing point, while the atmosphere is higher by several 
degrees. The moisture which is then deposited becomes cougealed 





fits the story, Eve.yn S, Fosres, 


in sparkling crystals, 
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has he observed carefully ? Unless he has visited one 


Journal of Edu ation. half of the schools, and, with the skill of an expert, made 


Bost a careful study of the methods and their effects, 1t 1s In- 
Se ee ee ____ | discreet, to say the least, for him to say that the public 


| schools of Boston are universally successful in destroying 
all power of youthful thought,—or is this poetic license ¢ 
Unless he knows by very careful experimenting what the 
success after leaving school of at least one half of all the 
is hardly creditable 
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recent graduates of the school is, it 
to his candor, judgment, or at least good taste, to say 


that the publie schools of Boston are brilliantly success- 
If it 


THE CONTENTS. ful in destroying al/ power of youthful thought. 


pe ' ' Pits should appear, as matter of fact, that the editor of The 
Als avid Methods in’Clasical study, , ry Courier has not visited, with the purpose of studying 
| ae pl bw Bhd wee ? Why? do] diseriminatingly, ten, five, or even one, of the twelve hun- 
tr | . 2% | dred schoolrooms of Boston ; that he has made no sys- 





Our Euylish Letter, : , ° ° ‘ . ° me 
Arithmetic in Boston, ‘ P ‘ . ‘ . 297 ; vi : ; eng é 
Birthdays to Notice, = | tematic, uniform, and exhaustive inquiries as to the 
Methods for the Schoolroom, ) 


Chicago, . . . . . . . . 299! scholarly habits. business success, and intellectual tenden- 

Notes and Queries, ’ ° : . . . . 29 | ® D, ' , 

Classical Department : ; , , , . 2! cies of one thousand, one hundred, or even ten of the 

Fuitorial: Notes, ; ; ; , ; : ; 900! oraduates of all the schools of Boston within the past 
° ° ° ° 300 


Is This Fair 


The Taunton School Whipping Case, 300/ five years, then he owes the 1.200 teachers of Boston, 


fe oentt Tcmationsl Acsociation, 300 the 70,000 pupils, the taxpayers, the educational frater- 
a ~ tr tian’ ee 301 nity of the land, and his own conscience, an apology for 
Our Book abe. +s fe tt ee ee 302 saying that “the publie schools of Boston are universally 
pt , , , ‘ * 303| and brilliantly successful in destroying all power of youth- 


Our Nation, ‘ , , = ‘ ° , . - 
J sex Col , Teachers’ Association (continued), : ‘ 3 » - 
Middlesex County T ue ¢ 4 ful thought. 


Norfolk “ ; . ‘ P = 
at Rewer , ; , . ; "305 We have made a careful study of a large number of 


Edueationa! Intelligence, 
General Epitome, 
Publisher's Notes, 
Magazines, 


Soa {these schools within the past eighteen months, and we 
“7 do claim to know their methods, we have taken special 


and detailed pains to know what the intellectual tenden- 


“BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAY 12, 1887, fries nt insines aud professional habits of the Boston 


schools are, and whether estimated by what is done in 








the lower, intermediate, or higher grades, by their work 
“ Tue true poet sees and seeks the good.” in college, Institute of Technology, in business, or news- 

Tue Burverrn for the meeting at Chicago, July 12 to| paper work, there is no evidence upon which to lay our 
16, will be sent to any of our subscribers upon application. | hands which justifies us in believing that there is the 
faintest ground for suspecting, to say nothing of asserting, 


Tur hotel arrangements of the American Institute of , ‘ ‘ k ; 
Cur hotel arrangements of the ee sc that “the on/y thing in which the public schools of Bos- 


Instruction are given in full on page 306, and the rail- : at tis : 

ae pes ton are universally and brilliantly successful is destroying 

road rates will be announced next week. es ~, os 
all power of youthful thought. 


Iv is an admirable phase of ** Memory Gem ” work, to a a eae 





have each child learn a sentiment with some purpose, 
THE TAUNTON SCHOOL WHIPPING CASE. 


One of the Chicago schoolmasters was on the jury| The case of the boy Rockett against Henry F. Burt, 


Tt was an ex-| principal of the Bay Street School in Taunton, wherein 


the heeding of which builds up character. 


that convicted the anarchists last summer. 
perience that no other American schoolmaster will ever Burt was tined $15 and costs in the District Court, caine 
have, probably. up in the March term of the Superior Court on appeal, 
THe best evidence of the success of the schoolroom and after a full hearing was decided by the jury returning 
adornment movement is the fact that modern school-|* verdict in favor of the teacher. The case has caused 
houses have a moulding around each room from which to widespread interest, beeanse of the principle involved, 
hang pictures, as much as the home. and, briefly stated, was caused by Mr. Burt whipping the 
boy at the request of a sub-teacher, who had been unable 


SAY what they may, there is a mental stimulus in| to punish him herself. She had told him previously that 


analysis of sentences that no modern diversion supplies | unless his spelling lesson was perfect on a certain day, or, 
when it is neglected. All the modern methods we have|rather, if he missed a certain number of words. she should 
yet seen can do their work before the child has been in punish him, and probably felt bound to earry out her 
school six years, leaving three years for technical! promise. Mr. Burt made no inquiries into the matter, 


grammar. but took the boy for punishment, and, as was alleged, 











Tur ScnooumMastrer’s Reseonsteitiry.—It is hard on| whipped him severely. leaving black and blue marks. 
the modern theory of less grammar in the sehoolroom,| ‘The charge of the court (Judge Dewey) to the jury 
that a certain New Haven jeweler has brought a suit for| was interesting and instructive. The judge said that the 
$10,000 against one of the papers of that city, for ridi-| defendant, as principal of a public school, had the right 
euling the grammatical construction of an elaborate in-| and the duty to maintain proper order, discipline, and 
vitation which he prepared to send President Cleveland | government in the school, and this would include the right 
and wife to join inthe dedicatory services of the Soldier's 'to see that pupils performed, to a reasonable extent, the 
To do this the defend- 


Monument. tasks assigned to them as pupils. 


- ant had the right to administer reasonable castigation, if 


IS THIS FAIR? 


in his judgment it was necessary, and he could be con- 


sidered reprehensible in this course only if guilty of un- 





The Boston Courier. for s » rei ver i i i i j 
yurier, for some reason never losing an} reasonable and (disproportionate violence and force. In 


opportunity to speak unkindly of the Boston schools, says,|the case before the jury the question of whether the pun- 





“As at present constituted, the only thing in which the 
public schools of Boston are universally and brilliantly 
successful is destroying all power of youthful thought.” . 

We have no disposition to magnify erratic utterances, 
especially when they are so ridiculous as to rob themselves 
of all power to do harm, but we would like to know by 
what right the editor of The Courier, gifted though he 


be as a poet, makes such a statement as this. How many 


ishment, under the circumstances, was, or was not. exces- 
sive, was the question for them to decide. 

Moreover, the pupil in the case had not the right to 
judge as to whether he should be punished or not. The 
law has not committed the discipline of the school to the 
pupils individually or collectively. It has intrusted that 
authority to the principal, at the same time holding him 
responsible for its proper use. And when a _ teacher. 








of the Boston schools has he visited within the past vear, 
or five years? We say this because he says, “ as at 
present constituted.’”” How much does he know by per- 
sonal observation of the methods? How many of the 


tens of thousands of children taught in the Boston schools 


using his best judgment, and under the responsibilities of 
his office. deems it necessary to punish a scholar, that 
scholar has no warrant in law to constitute himself the 
Judge of his own case, and defy and resist the authority 
of the teacher ; it is his duty to submit to the punishment, 


not being plainly unlawful in kind or degree, which the 
teacher has decided to impose. And if the pupil is insub- 
ordinate and resists while the teacher is reasonably at- 
tempting to administer punishment, that fact would, or 
might, materially affect the manner and extent of the 
punishment that it would be proper to inflict. The law 
does not require a teacher to measure his strength with a 
pupil, and go through a strenuous physical struggle in 
each instance of discipline. 

The school is one of the most important institutions of 
society, and one of its objects is to establish in the mind 
of the young the principle of obedience to all rightful 


government and law, and respect for it. “ Is not the 


public school the place where most of the people receive 
their education and training for good citizenship? Is it 
not essential that reasonable order and discipline should 
be maintained there ? Is it not a part of that order and 
discipline that pupils should be required to learn proper 
lessons? Can such order and discipline be enforced in 
all cases without the use of physical punishmen 

With such calm and judicial words in their ears, it is 


“Fs 


not strange that the jury found a verdict for the teacher 
in the above case. 


A PEDAGOGICAL CURIOSITY. 





Boston, * School Document No. 4, 1887,”’ is the unpre- 
tentious heading of an interesting educational pamphlet 
recently issued. As a pedagogical curiosity it is certainly 
unique. 

Boston has fifty-two grammar school principals, who 
have given as much time for as many years to the close, 
scientific, practical study of grammar and primary school 
questions as the same number of men in any city on the 
continent ; they have seen more years in this service on 
the average; they have good salaries, and invest them 
most generously in pedagogical literature ; they have pro- 
fessional pride, and devote themselves ardently to profes- 
sional duties. 

The Boston masters are naturally harmonious. They 
have more frequent meetings of a confidential character, 
of the professional order, than the principals of any other 
city. Now turn to page 297 of this issue of the JouRNAL 
and read the article upon “ Arithmetic in Boston,” an ab- 
breviation of * Sehool Document No. 4, 1887,” and note 
the answers to the famous “ eleven questions ” prepared 
by Gen. Francis A. Walker. 
upon which more than one half of them are agreed, and 
it is the exception when a third of them agree upon any 


There is not a question 


answer. ‘They are not, however, divided into wings, as 
no two of them keep company through the eleven an- 
swers. ‘The anticipated unity of sentiment does not ap- 
pear. There is the rankest independence. There is no 
line of association by which you can classify these men. 
The teachers of the best districts do not agree any better 
than those of the poorest. The older men do not stand 
together any more than the younger. The teachers of the 
girls’ schools are no more agreed than those of the boys’ 
or the mixed schools. The college men have no mathe- 
matical bond of sympathy more than the normal school 
men. Neither the Charlestown, East Boston, South Bos- 
ton, Dorchester, Highlands or City teachers stand together. 
These men did not answer suddenly. They met and 
discussed these things with the special committee. The 
“eleven questions" were given them June 2, 1886, and 
the answers were not returned until late autumn. It is 
evident that these men have radically different views upon 
all phases of the arithmetical question, and that they rep- 
resent the attitude of all educators throughout the country 

there can be little doubt. 
Look at these answers. On the question of “home 
lessons ”’ they divide into four nearly equal classes. Just 
one half use no more time for arithmetic than that pre- 
scribed. In the opinion upon what standard determines 
the amount and kind of work done, they are divided into 
four nearly equal classes. Just one half the masters see 
nothing objectionable in the supervisors’ questions, while 
only four complain of them unreservedly. It is curious 
to note such facts as these: one half the masters affirm 
that the study of arithmetic is solely in their charge, 
while one fourth are equally emphatic in asserting that it 
is not. One half the masters would like less arithmetic, 
— mee erg ie ay no less if they could. The 
3 d like to have the course modified 
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by certain omissions, give thirty-five distinctly different 
opinions about what they would eliminate if they had 
their own way. In regard to memorizing the multiplica- 
tion table, one third would, and two thirds would not, 
have it memorized. Upon the simple question of fact as 
to whether or not there has been, since 1875, an earlier 
and more extended introduction of technical application, 
or so-called practical problems, just one half think there 
has been, and the other half that there has not been. 

As a pedagogical curiosity this “ School Document No. 
4, 1887,” must have a permanent value; and beyond being 
a mere curiosity, it sets at rest, for one generation at 
least, all question about the manly independence of the 
Boston masters in having professional opinions and in ex- 


pressing them. 





EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Pres. Wm. E. Sheldon, of the National Association. has 


done what all who know him prophesied would be done 


NATIONAL 


in arranging for the largest meeting, with the best pro- 
gram, in the history of the Association. 

Arrangements have been made for the teachers over 
the roads from New England, the Northwest, and the 
Southwest to go to Chicago and return for one fare, or 
half price, plus two dollars. This makes each tourist a 
member of the Association, entitling him to all reductions 
in board and excursions, also to the volume of Proceedings. 
The Central Traftic Association, which includes New York 
and Pennsylvania, have not at this writing announced a 
rate better than one-and-a-third fare, but they will prob- 
ably join the other roads of the country this week. 

The entire policy of the Executive Committee has been 
change®his year. There are no state managers, as here- 
tofore. The ofticers of the Association have nothing to 
do with the excursion arrangements whatever, except to 
deal with the officers of the * pool ”’ or traffic associations, 
leaving all the excursion planning to the different roads. 
This simplifies matters for the officers very materially. 
We can only speak in detail of the arrangements for 
New England except to say that, should the Central 
Traffic Association fail to provide relief for New York 
City and Brooklyn, they could readily join the New Eng- 
land party, from New London, at the low rate. There is 
no probability, however, that there will be any failure of 
this kind. 

The arrangements for New England were never so 
complete as this year, each road managing its affairs ad- 
mirably. The Grand Trunk road has arranged for 
special tickets from all important points in Maine. 

Arrangements have been made for a $22 rate from 
Boston to Chicago, and return by way of Montreal, in- 
cluding a side trip to Niagara Falls without extra ex- 
pense, or a $25 rate going by way of Montreal, returning 
by way of Niagara Falls, West Shore, and Hoosac ‘Tunnel 
routes. There will be a special train for Burlington from 
Boston, probably from Bangor via Lewiston and Portland, 
from New London via Springfield and Greenfield, so as 
to reach Burlington in time for the Institute, Tuesday 
evening, July 5th, remaining there until Saturday even- 
ing, when they will join the regular Chicago Special at 
Montreal. 

The regular Chicago Special will leave 
Saturday, July 9, at 2.00 o’elock p. m., 
Montreal Sunday morning, spending the day amid 
the beauties and curiosities of this historic city, leaving 
late Sunday night for Chicago via Toronto, where they 
will spend part of the day, reaching Chicago Tuesday 
This Special will be in charge of eight experts 
in this business. W. W. Stetson, of Auburn, will have 
charge of the delegation from Maine, with one or more 
special Pullmans ; Alonzo Meserve, master of the Bow- 
doin School, Boston, having charge of the delegation trom 
eastern Massachusetts; Supt. A. P. Marble, Ph.D., of Wor- 
cester, of central Massachusetts interests ; C. F. Meserve, 
of Springfield, who won laurels in the management of the 
Madison party in 1884, will have charge of western Mas- 
sachusetts interests; Gen. T. J. Morgan, of the State 
Normal School, Providence, of Rhode Island ; Mark Pit- 
man, of the Woolsey School, New Haven, of Connecticut ; 
W. A. Robinson, of Franklin Falls, N. H., of that state ; 
and S. W. Landon, of Burlington High School, of Ver- 
These gentlemen already have diagrams of the 
The earlier 


Boston 


reaching 


morning. 


mont. 
Pullman cars, and can locate parties at once. 





the application the more satisfactory positions can be se- 
cured, although the roads will put on all the cars neces- 
sary to accommodate all who may go. The expenses of a 
double berth, accommodating two persons, from Boston 
Alfred Banker, of the Quincey 


School, Boston, whose management of the Topeka party 


to Chicago, will be $5.00. 


last year was warmly commended, will have charge of 
the Boston and Albany arrangements, the details of which 
will be given in full at another time. 

The advantages of such a trip as this are much greater 
than the mere reduction in the price of tickets indicates. 
The acquaintances made, friendships formed, reunions 
afterward held, add materially to the professional profit 
as well as pleasure of the trip. The opportunities for 
seeing Chicago to advantage will be great. The Chicago 
principals will be “on deck” to do the agreeable for all 


in attendance, and those who know of the Chicago spirit 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


HER FATE. 


Young Spriggins fell madly in love, 

But the maid whom he wooed would not wed. 
He called her his ** pet’’ and his ‘‘ dove,”’ 

But in vain for her favor he plead. 


‘*T never shall marry,’’ said she, 
‘* A man with a name such as yours, 
‘Mrs. Spriggins’ I never will be 
So long as this old world endures !”’ 


So Spriggy rushed off in despair, 
And drowned himself,—silly young fool ! 
For the hard-hearted girl didn't care,— 
Hard-hearted girls don’t, as a rule. 


But alas! now she’s toothless and bald, 
And her pride had a terrible fall. 

‘* Mrs. Spriggins’’ she never was called,— 
For she never was ‘* Mrs.” at all! 

't 


The country editor is anxiously waiting to see what effect the 





and cordiality will appreciate Ww i vans. |; ~ Ege maggie 
“tee | appreciate how much this means. inter-state commerce bill is going to have on dead-head circus 


The meeting itself will be the grandest in the history | tickets. 


of America. The subjects furnish all the opportunity 


and inspiration needed for the most profound and elo-|< 
quent utterances of the noblest men in the profession, but|' 


People who wonder that so small an organization as the Boston 


Ideal Opera Company could raise so big a row, forget that several 


of the members of the company have had long experience as singers 
n church choirs. 
If a man ever wishes that he had larger ears, it is when he tries 


» moors ‘ valncnn wm oles sale ot « > Hma , ’ . 
of the program and spe akers we shall speak at another time. to keep a pen behind one of them the day after he has had his 
The Lake Region, the Northwest, the Rockies, the Pa-|bair cat. 


cifie coast, and Alaska, are all open through this cheapest 


There’s a difference between loafing and loving, except in Modjes- 


ka’s pronunciation, bat the man who is absorbed in love is apt to 


of cheap excursions, and while there is enough in Chicago | do a good deal of loafing, too. 


and its immediate vicinity to tempt the most fastidious 
tourist of New England, those whose luxurious salaries or 
benevolent friends enable them to see the great West in 


extenso will have the best opportunities vet offered. 


**Don’t you think,’’ nervously asked tha timid, young actor, 
‘don't you think, sir, that in some of the strongest scenes my 
999 


Llamlet resembles somewhat that of Booth ?’’ ‘* Booth, sir 4 


repeated the critic, ‘* Booth, you say ? Why, man, even in his 
palmiest days Booth’s Hamlet was never anything lke (ut 


eo? 


Just our luck! Now that the winter rush is over, and we have a 


little leisure to see what tobogganing is like, they tell us there 


- — isn’t any snow. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Chaucer breathed his last while composing a ballad. 
— Landor’s cottage home in the environs of Florence is stil] 


standing. 
— Rubens is to the Belgian capital what Thorwaldsen is to 


C 
openhagen. 


The young man who cannot raise a moustache shoald not give up 


to despair. The money he will save by not having to frequent bar- 


ber shops may support hi-u in his helpless old age. 
Tsn’t it queer that when a man addresses you by saying ‘‘ Say,”’ 
he wants you not to say anything, bat to keep still so that he can 
y §> I 


say something himself ? 


Ic is hard to find a needle in a hay-mow, of course, but it isn'ta 


circumstance to what it would be to find a haystack ia a needle. 


When a young man asks a young woman what piece of music she 


— Garrick is buried beside the tomb of Shakespeare in West- likes best, and she confeseen, with a shy blush. thas sha has a fond 


minster Abbey. 

— The sight of Virgil’s tomb determined Giovanni's literary 
vocation for life. 

— Spencer lived in an Irish castle, which was burned over his 
head by a mob. 

— The first telescope used in this country for astronomical pur- 
poses was set up at Yale College in 1830. 

— Winckelman, one of the most distinguished writers on classic 
antiquities and the fine arts, was the son of a shoemaker. 

—In 1834 buat one mail a week arrived at Chicago from the 
East, and that was brought from Niles, Mich., on horseback. 

— Few men equaled Coleridge in the matter of prompt readi- 
ness of retort, and few have so misused the lavish gifts of Provy- 
idence. 

— The ‘‘ Deacon Honse,”’ 
probably the first French-roofed building in this country. It was 


built about 1850, 
— The first steamship which ever crossed the Atlantic sailed 


on Washington Street, Boston, was 


from Savannah about May 24, 1819, and arrived in Liverpool on 
the ZOth of June. 

— On his eightieth birthday Kaiser Wilhelm gave his medical 
attendant, Dr. Von Laiier, a purse containing $37,500, and on his 
ninetieth birthday, $75,000. 

— Sir Joshua Reynolds received a guinea each for his portraits, 
head and bust,—and one thousand, if full-length, which was a large 
price for those days; yet he was always embarrassed for money, 
and died deeply in debt. 

— The first omnibus in New York commenced running in 1850, 
It had the word ‘‘ Omnibus ’’ painted in large letters on both sides, 
and was a puzzle to most pedestrians, who pronounced it variously. 


The name was generally supposed to be that of the owner. 





— The book read, ‘‘ She boldly entered the town and went to the 
meeting-house ’’ ; pupil copied it into a composition, ‘ She boldly en- 
tered the town and entered the meat-man’s house.’ This from 
another composition: ** Inthe same year that the persecution ended, 
Mary Dver went to Boston, dressed in sackcloth and ashes, because 
she had heen executed and she felt sorry about it.”’ 

— Haydn appears to have been very unconscious of the immense 
reputation which he had been acquiring all through France, Spain, 
and England, and was probably never more astonished than when a 
stranger burst into his room and said abruptly, ‘ I am Salomon 
from London, and am come to carry you off with me; we will 
strike a bargain tomorrow.’’ And now, at the age of sixty, he 
prepared to cross the sea on that journey to London so famous in 


the annals of music. 





““TITAT DESERVING CASE.”’ 


Previously received, 





Friends, Milltown, Me., » , . e 2.50 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Teachery, : , ‘ ‘ 11.25 
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E. M. C. and E. L. K., St. Paul, Minn., , ; 2.00 
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preference for Mendelssohn's ‘*‘ Wedding March,’ it is time for 
that young man to do something that will make him sorry that he 
hadn't done it long before. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Justin MeCarthy, M.P., has cleared about $35,000 from his 
History of Our Own Times. 

— M. de Lesseps is about publishing an autobiography under 
the title, Pec Alections of Forty Years. 

— Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland has accepted the position of 
first assistant in a school for young ladies in New York. 

— Miss Catherine Wolfe helped a number of girls through Vas- 
sar, without letting them know from whom the money came. 

— Judge Hilton has given to the New York Metropolitan Mu- 
senm of Art Meissonier’s ‘* Friedland,’’ which was purchased at 
the recent Stewart sale for $66,000, 

— Ex-Premier Gladstone has a library containing nearly 15,000 
volumes. Works on theology are the most numerous. He also 
has large departments devoted to Shakespeare, Dante, and Homer. 

— Mr. William C, DePauw, the capitalist, whose gifts to the 
university at Greencastle, Ind., bearing his name, aggregate 
$1,000,000, was stricken with apoplexy in Chicago, last week, and 
died on Thursday. 

— Professor Boyesen’s recent literary lectures in New York, of 
which our correspondent ‘ H, A. 8.’" has given us such delightful 
notes, have not only been financially successful, bat have led to 
other engagements to lecture on literary topics in New York and 
neighboring cities. 

— Rev. J. W. Payne, of Chicago,—who is supposed to be the 
only compositor in the country who can set Arabie, Syriae, or [le- 
brew type intelligently,—is about to enter the service of the Amer- 


ican Lnstitute of Hebrew at New Haven, Ct., under the direction 


of Prof. W. R. Tarper, ot Yale. 


— Supt. J. G. Edgerly, Principal IL. W. Kittredge, and As- 
sistant E. A. Ilartwell, of the high school, Principal George LH. 
Hastings of the High-street Grammar School, and Principal George 
Winch of the Day-street Grammar School, Fitchburg, Mass., will 
spend their sammer vacation in Europe. 

— The Morning Star, since its removal to Boston, has become 
thoroughly metropolitan in tone, discussing with skill and good 
sense educational, philanthropic, and patriotic subjects, as well as 
those distinctively religious. In variety, literary quality, aud 
good taste this is one of the best of the denominational papers. 

— DP. Y. Comstock, professor of Latin in Phillips-Andover Acad- 


emy, after thirteen years of continuons service, has leave of ab- 


5 sence for the year 1887-8, and will spend it in study and travel in 


Europe. Mr. M. C. Gile, who has stndied the past year in Ger- 


many and Greece, will resume his connection with the Academy, 


$445.55 land take Professor Comstock’s work during the latter’s absence. 


— Send us the names of teachers to whom you would like to have us 
send sample copies of either the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION or the 
AMERICAN TEACHER. You can do us and your friends a favor 


by so doing. 
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YORK LETTER. 


TALKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LIFE. 
the Ge sand the Republic of Plato, with notes, 
pp. 176. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 
paper, v0 cents. 

[his volume is fully as worthy of 
the two which have preceded it in the same series,—the 
rates. consisting of a translation of the Ap« logy, Crito, and parts of 
the Phedo of Plato, and A Day in Athens with Socrates, made up 
of translations from the Protagoras and the Republic. That each 
of these volumes should have passed through a number of editions, 
and the fact that the demand for them still continues good, are the 
best possible proofs of the publie appreciation of these notable con- 
tributions to popular classical culture. Of translations of Plato's 
immortal writings there are many, but there is something about 
these versions of the famous dialogues between Socrates and his 
friends, upon problems which have engaged the attention of the 
profoundest thinkers from that day to this, which makes them 
unique in character and of inestimable value to the student or gen- 
eral reader. In these Talks, as in the preceding volumes, one is 
impressed first of all by the elegance, directness, and simplicity of 
the style, which puts one, by means of lucid, idiomatic English, in 
direct contact with the spirit of the original Greek. The dry for- 
mality and stiff angularity which make literal translations tiresome 
and dall. and which retain little or none of the real atmosphere of 
the scenes described and thoughts uttered by the speakers, have 
happily been avoided; and in their place one finds a free version, 
faithful in its general spirit, marked by keenness and subtlety of 
perception, a sympathetic and unusually discriminating understand- 
ing of the original, and a refreshing purity of style,—rich, smooth, 
and forcible. 

There is no need to dwell upon the attractiveness to all thought- 
ful persons of the themes discussed in these Ta/ks. No one who 
has the preceding volumes can afford to be without this valuable 
addition to the series; and we have no hesitation in saying that 
those who are engaged directly or indirectly in the work of educa- 
tion ought to familiarize themselves with these volumes, for they 
are models of the best form of translation, and are of a character 
to make easy the task of interesting students in the famous thinkers 
who figure in their pages. The approval of the best judges has 
been stamped upon this series of translations, and the high compli- 
ment is well deserved. 


NEW 
Pranslations trom 


12mo, cloth, 
Price, $1.00; 


unstinted praise as were 
Soc- 


A Hisrory or Mopern Evrorve (Vol. IL). By C. A. 

Tyfle, M.A. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $2.50. 

The first volume of this work, published a year ago, has already 
made for itself a place asa textbook in the leading colleges, has been 
much sought for in the public libraries, has been recognized as in- 
dispensable in private historical collections ; and the second volume 
only adds to the value of the first. No other work has ever given 
so distinct and graphic a view of the way in which the states of 
Europe have gained the form and character which they possess at 
the present moment, and it is this idea in the history of modern 
Europe that will be of service to the student. It is easy enough for 
any one to select facts enough for use, and there are plenty of people 
in this day who can put them in good English; but it is an entirely 
different thing to cull out only those events which have had an in- 
disputable influence in developing each state in the everchanging 
national life of the Continent. It is this that Mr. Tyffe has done, 
with much grace. ‘The first volume brought the history of Europe 
down to 1814; the second volume takes it through 1848; the third 
volume, which will be much anticipated, will bring it down to the 
present time, 

Women Wave Workers, Their 


Cloth, 12mo, 


PRISONERS OF POVERTY. 
Trades and Their Lives. By IHlelen Campbell. 
pp. 260. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00, 
Woman at work must be, for some time to come, the most vital 

phase of the woman question, distancing by far all general interest 

in woman’s higher culture, and, farther yet, interest in her vote. 

What is needed for a solution of the problem of woman’s work is 

not theory, but fact; is not speculation, but observation; is not a 

historic dissertation upon the evolution of the woman of to-day, but 

a genuine study of woman as she is in her work in this year of out 

Lord,— whoever contributes facts gleaned from the trades; from 

behind the counter, from the dressmaker’s parlor and the seam 

stress’ attic; from the methods of the prosperous firm; in the evo- 
lution of a shirt, jacket, over-alls, and trousers; from the fur- 
sewers, Widow Maloney’s boarders; among the hospital beds; in 
kitchen service, etc. ‘This is precisely what Helen Campbell gives 

us, with exhaustive thoroughness, from faithful observations in a 

patient study of all sides of woman’s work-life in New York City. 

It is a book that should be read promptly and carefully by every 

woman, man of means, employer, and philanthropist in the land. 

The writing of such a book, even though it be protitable, is a phil- 

anthropic effort, doing more good to the prisoners of poverty than 

the gift of ten thousand dollars in ordinary charity. The owning, 


reading, and loaning of such a book is the next best thing to writ 


ing it. 

First Book or CHemistry. A Course of Simple Ex- 
periments for Beginners at home and at primary schools. By 
Mary Shaw-Lrewster. New York: D. Appleton& Co. Boards, 


l2mo: pp. 144.  Lllustrated. 

The author has succeeded admirably in presenting all the facts, 
illustrations, and directions for the guidance of children in the sim- 
plest preliminary chemical operations. It stimulates by observa- 
tion and experiment, at once natural and methodical, a desire to 
know the reason and processes in every-day phenomena. 

A distinctive feature of the book is its aim to establish a habit 
with the pupil of raising questions for himself, as he observes phe 
nomena, and answer his own inquiries by closer, broader observa- 
tion or thoughtful experiment, rather than by rushing to book or 
teacher. The book contains very few facts except those which 
show the student how to proceed in personal investigation. ‘The 
aim is a high one, and its attainment guaranteed by its methods. 
THe Sroky or Persia. By 8. G. W. Benjamin. (Story 

of the Nations Series.) New York and London , 
Cloth, 304 pp. Price, 31.50, 

This volume is the secoud on Persia by Mr. Benjamin, who was 
lately United States Minister to that country, and so has had un- 
usual advantages for making the necessary observations and studies. 
Che former book, *‘ Persia and the Persians,’’ is a description of 
Persia as it is; while the present work is a history of Persia as it 
has been, a connected narrative of the most noteworthy characters 
and events of the empire from its foundation in prehistoric times. 
One marked feature of this work is the large amount of space, 
proportionately, that is given to the legendary part of the history 
of Persia; Feridoon, Zal, Rustem, Schrab, and other legendary 
heroes fill chapters with their history and adventures, before we 
reach the times of ‘* Kei Khosroo,”’ Cyrus. Much space also 
has been devoted to the times of the House of Sassn, which, in the 
epinion of the author, has neyer received full justice from those 


G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


or 


Christian historians who have undertaken a connected history of 
Persia; on the other hand, thé long period between the Saracen in- 
vasion and the rise of the Sefaveans is given merely in outline, for 
the reason that it has been presented so fully elsewhere, and offers 
so few really salient points that are distinctly connected with the 
development of Persia as an independent monarchy. ‘The author’s 
conclusions in regard to the character and military prowess of the 
Persians are interesting, holding as he does a higher opinion of 
them on these points than most writers outside of their own people. 
Cuarces Reape, D.C.L., Dramarist, Novecist, JOUR- 

NALIst. A Memoir, compiled chiefly from his literary remains, 

by Charles L. Reade and the Rev. Compton Reade. New York : 

Harper & Bros. 

We have no means of knowing to what extent the public is inter- 
ested in the life of this much-read novelist. There are many to 
whom it will have less interest than attaches itself to the ordinary 
English writer, and our suspicion has been that those who most read 
and admire Mr. Reade’s writings are not those who are the most 
inclined to enjoy literary biographies. Mr. Reade’s biography, 
however, especially in connection with his ancestry, has much to do 
with persons, places, and events in which much interest centers. 
[t is a serious misfortune, we think, for a biography like this to de- 
scend to the gossipy side of life as does the chapter here devoted to 
Mrs. Seymour and his relations with her. We have a feeling, also, 
that there is very little gained and much lost, very little good done 
and much harm, by references to the religious life, if we mav so 
speak, of a person who certainly had not impressed the public as 
specially inclined to the religious side of life. The volume, how- 
ever, contains many highly interesting bits of information concern- 
ing his success and failure as an author, and the account of the 
writing of his most important novels will be a much-prized contri- 
bution to the literary anecdotes of the world. 





Tue Two Brorurrs. By Honoré De Balzac. Boston : 


Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

The American public bas been slow to appreciate Balzac’s genius, 
and, when Roberts Brothers issued the first translation of his works 
it was very generally regarded as an experiment. But the fact that 
they continue to issue, in exquisite binding at a low price, others of 
his works, is proof that the reading public is ripe for an introduc- 
tion to an author who, ‘' by right of genius, stands alone among his 
contemporaries, and whose marvelous knowledge of human nature, 
subtle analytic power, encyclopedic learning, and brilliant descrip- 
tive talent justify the daring comparison of his productive force 
with that of Shakespeare.”’ The Encyclopaedia Britannica speaks 
of his as the greatest name in the post-revolutionary literature of 
France. It is a great thing for the language to have introduced 
into it an admirable translation of such strong sentences and pow 
erful delineations of character. Yet it must be said, in all candor, 
that it is an open question whether it is wise or safe to put into the 
hands of any whose characters are not thoroughly formed such 
graphic revelations of some phases of life about which the world 
can hardly know too little. We can see how it may be well for 
teachers who deal with human nature in the concrete to understand 
the trend of temptation, but hardly consider it safe for youth to be 
introduced to such characters, strong though they be. 


Watson's Puonograruic Instructor. An 
Method of Imparting a Knowledge of Shorthand. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 

The teaching of shorthand writing will certainly be a feature of 
high school work in most cities and towns, as it already is in many, 
and this fact is leading to the publication of new volumes upon this 
subject. The general impression in days gone by has been that it 
was useless to study shorthand except in the elaborate methods of 
the olden time. It is already demonstrated, however, that people 
specially adapted to this kind of work with the pen, if they start 
sufficiently early in life, can, without any great waste of energy or 
time, learn to write freely at least eighty words a minute, which is 
sufficient for all practical purposes, We understand very well from 
experience that a system of shorthand may look very inviting and 
still be difficult of acquiring, and yet we feel confidence in indorsing 
this Phonographic Instructor as representing a method which can be 
taught with comparative ease, producing the much-desired results 
in both writing and reading. 





Advanced 
New York: 


THe Universat Cookery Book. Practical Recipes for 

Household Use. Selected from the tost eminent authorities, 

including Marion Harland, The Boston Cook Book: Miss Parloa, 

Imerican Home Cook Book ; Mrs. Washington, Virginia Cookery 

Book ; Thomas J. Murray, Presbyterian Cook Book ; Miss Corson, 

Every Day Cook Book, and many others; together with original 

recipes, by Gertrude Strohm. New York: White, Stokes, & 

Allen. Priee, $1.50. 

This enterprising New York house has already distinguished 
itself by its devotion to, and enthusiasm over, the culinary art. 
Their latest contribution to the housewife is compiled from almost 
every conceivable source, with a generous supply of literary selec- 
tions and questions, with fifty additional pages for such recipes as 
the modern cook discovers in the recipe pages of such periodicals 
as cater for her attention. 
OuTLINES OF INTERNATIONAL Law. With an account of 

its Origin and Sources, and of its Historie Development. 
Lb. Davis, U.S. A. 
Sve, pp. 500, 


By 
George New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cloth ; 

A West Point law professor does the country a great service 
when he presents in an eminently adaptable textbook form all that 
the student or citizen needs to know of international law. The 
six pages of authorities from which he cites show the breadth ard 
depth of his scholarship upon this subject, so far as there is in- 
dorsement in such authorities. 

It is a textbook first, last, and always. The subject is analyzed, the 
phrases choses, the typography used to secure the greatest classroom 
effect. Great skill has been shown in what is chosen and omitted 
notably in the matter of citations and technical terms. The fun- 
damental principles of the science of international law are concisely 
stated in the best of English. c 


Tue Earty Tupors: Heyry VIL,Hexry VIII. “The 
Kpochs of Modern History Series." By the Rev. C. E. Mo- 
berly, M.A. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. a 
I his series has probably done more to popularize modern Euro- 

peau history than any other effort put forth in the past decade 

rhis volume, standing alone, has great value because of its genuine 
worth asa fresh record of the times of Henrys VII. and VILL. ‘Tt 
is a very trying period for a modern writer to analyze, but one on 
which scholars will never tire of seeking new light and fresh 
Opinions ‘i 


Poe Wirttiam Henny Lerrers. By Abby Morton 
Diaz. Chicago: Interstate Pub. Co. Price, 80 cents. 





An author who can in this age of the world lift a healthy, boy’s 


book into sufficient prominence to make it permanent in literature ' 


(we speak not, of ‘course, of absolute literary permanency) shows 
personal genius, skill in focusing a plan, art in its development. 
All this Mrs. Diaz did when she wrote the William Henry Letters, 
which has contributed as much to the profitable amusement of boys 
as almost any book in these later years. 





Larer Lyrics. By Julia Ward Howe. Boston: Lee 


& Shepard. 


One of the curiosities in literature is the ebb and flow of public 


interest in reading good poems. There have been several instances 
of late in which a book that fell ‘‘ dead ’’ upon the market has been 
revised after a few years and had a phenomenal success. While 
by Mrs. Howe had a popular sale twenty years ago, 
j ecently issued has been so hearty as to indicate 
renewed warmth and interest in both the poet and the poems, 
This is gratifying on many accounts. Mrs. Howe has certainly 
done herself and her art a service by calling the attention of poem 
lovers to the fact that the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic ”’ is not 


her only grand composition. 


these poems 
their reception as r 


Cuartr or THE Books or THE Biste. By Prof. H. S. 
Osborn. LL.D. Pablished by the Oxford Map Publishers, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 2d Ed.; 1887. 

This is not merely a very ingeniously arranged chart to show the 
chronological position of events in Bible history, but it presents to 
the eye at a glance a great number of important events in contem- 
poraneous history, and among the recent discoveries in C haldea and 
Assyria. ‘The letter press also is very fall and instructive, convey- 
ing much valuable information upon the literature and criticism of 
Seripture. For Sunday-school teachers and Bible classes it will be 
a very convenient and helpful summary of important information. 


Prepared for Use in Schools. 


RuLeks OF THE WORLD. 
Chase. Paper, 16mo, 100 


By W. I. Chase. Chicago: W. I. 
p. Price, 25 cents. 

This valuable little monograph has portraits of fifty of the kings, 
princes, and statesmen of our times, with exceedingly brief biograph- 
ical sketches of some of them supplemented by valuable material 
regarding the governments of the various countries. It is one of 
the books, inexpensive though it be, that we consider valuable in 
our nearest bookcase, because of the ease with which certain facts 
can be found in it. 

EK. L. Kettoaa & Co., New York, republish. in neat 
form, Sir John Lubbock’s ‘* Best 100 Books.’’ The same firm 
also publish a list of books for young people. 


Autva H. Morritu. of Stanfordville, N. Y., issues a 
table showing in different colors the connecting vowels and personal 
endings of the terminations affixed to the tense-stems of te Greek 
&. Price, 10 cents. 


verb 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons make the following additional 
aunouncements for the spring season: 7 ¢o 12, by Anna Katharine 
Green; To/d at Tuxedo, a series of tales by two writers; How to 
Travel: Hints, Advice, and Suggestions for Travelers by Land and 
Sea, by Thomas W. Kuox; Voice, Song, and Speech, by Lenox 
Browne and Emil Behnke; The Fishery Question, by Charles Isham. 


FRANK Stockton has been obliged to yield to an out- 
raged public curiosity and write a sequel to the ** Casting Away of 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.’’ It is called ‘‘The Dasants,’’ 
and will be printed soon in The Century. The poor author has 
been deluged not only with letters and questions, but with manu- 
scripts as well, containing possible sequels, which he was requested 
to have printed. 

A New, enlarged edition of Parker's Talks on Teaching 
is in preparation, to be ready in time for the summer institutes. It 
will have every device for facilitating study, such as division of 
chapters into topics, headlines, indexes, ete., and will be printed 
from new plates, and bound in a new style. 25.000 copies of this 
standard book have been sold. Published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
New York. 

Tue Guerin LiLusrrarep LANGUAGE Lesson Paps, 
designed to give an additional interest to the every-day language 
work of the several grades, are worthy the teacher's attention. 
They contain: 1. Pictures for description and story writing, 2. 
Fac-simile advertisements, which are to be answered in the form of 
a letter. 3. Outline envelopes to be addressed. 4. Suggestions 
calling for letters of business, of introduction, and of invitation. 
5. Letters to be answered. 6, Familiar quotations, with valuable 
suggestions regarding the authors. 7. Lists of choice words for use, 
carefully grouped, suggestive of themes for composition. 8. Prac- 
tical drill exercises for the correction of common errors in the use 
of words, also similar exercises for correction of commonly mis- 
spelled words of varied orthography but like sound. Single pads. 
15 cents, postpaid. Liberal discounts to clubs of ten or more. 
One and two cent stamps taken. Address, IIlustrated Language 
Lesson Pad Co., 792 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


Mr. J. D. BArtiey, who is one of the most methodical 
as well as successful of the New England high school principals, 
has given the profession a thorough system of school records. No. 
1, ** Daily and Monthly Record,”’ is a pocket daily class-book for 
recording attendance, deportment, and recitations ; names to be 
written but once perterm. No. 2, ‘‘ Monthly and Yearly Record,” 
ig a permanent record of the monthly averages of No. 1, with yearly 
summary, showing at a glance the absolute and relative standing of 
the members of a class, in the above particulars ; names need be 
written but once per year. No. 3, ‘‘ Monthly Year Card,” is a 
monthly report-card, with envelope, for the inspection of parents, 
one card is used for a year. No. 4, ‘Monthly Term Card,’’ dif. 
fers from No. 3, in being used for a term instead jot for a year. 
No. 5, ‘* Weekly Term Card,” is sent to parents weekly instead of 
monthly. He also issues the ‘‘ Universal Letter Record,’’ an in- 
expensive little desk-book in which to record one’s important 
letters. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Curiosities of the Bible; by a New York Sundavy-se 8 ; d- 
ent; price, $2.00. New York: 'E. iv Tren, ee) school Superiaten 
Yoon Study of Literature; by John Morley; price, 50 cents. 

ont :3 acmillan & Co. For sale in Boston by Clarke & Carruth. 

fe Among the Germans; by Emma Loulse Parry; price, $1.59 


Boston D, Lothrop & Co 
German Novelettes for School and Home (Vol. I.); selected by Dr 
“ms pornhardt i, Price, we cents. Boston: D.C. fieath & Co. 
ture ours; by Susan Fenimore © ar; price, $1.25 3 
Mii es nore Cooper; price, $1.25, Boston 





New 


Houghton, 
An Elementary Treatise on Det ermin; Ni x. Pee 
> digest. dn ) ants; by William G. Peck 
; *y Disc iepriee, Bh oman New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
J, U , ana: , & ys > Pe sjoh- a 2 ire 

New York : Cassell Co? Walter Raleigh; price, 10 cents. 

le Flamingo Feather; by Kirk Monroe.—She; by H. Rider Hag- 
ard.— Dawn; » Rider Haggard.—The Hunsion Chureh and 





| Manners 


tussian Dissent ; Albert F. Heard. N i 
sone OY AIDE . New York: Harper & Bros. 
Scrap-Book Recitations; by H. M. Soper; price, 25 cents.——Good 


AG : M. 8 
T. 8. Denison, ulde to Good Behavior; by Mary E. Nash. Chicago. 


=> -otttueetnenenee 
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MEMORIAL Day. 


BY MRS. R. AKERMAN. 





“No cheering. They are our comrades now.” 


—Grant. 


Introductory Remarks. By the teacher. 


Song, ‘* America.’’ 


DECORATION DAY. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 
In May the misty orchard-rows 
Are blossomed full with promise sweet,— 
In May the leafy maples close 
Above the shady country street ; 
In the month of eager growing, 
Keen delight and ardent living, 
We will come with reverent tread 
To leave our token with the dead. 


From South to North the winter scars 
Are healed by Spring most passionate ; 
Even so our country, racked by woes 
And fiercest feuds of party hate, 
Stirred anew to nobler living 
By the Spring’s abundant giving, 
Drops once more the bitter strite,— 
For which is better, Death or Life ? 


O sweet this eager life of May! 
So cool, so fresh, that we forget 
The lichened head-stones, turning gray, 
The wounds that are not closed as yet ; 
For Northern angers break and burn 
And Northern hearts with passion yearn, 
And Southern blood hath Southern heats 
That are not laid by violets. 


But still, to-day, let love abide, 
While yet the land is thrilled with Spring ; 
Forget the blows on either side, 
And hide the graves with blossoming! 
Let each with equal reverence go 
To barren graves of friend or foe ; 
For, somewhere, one is pierced with pain 
And stones there be where none are lain. 


Then give your flowers, all passiouless, 
In honor to the gallant dead, 
For friends and mothers pray for this 
Who fain would lay them here instead ; 
For love abounds, and deep desire, 
With Northeru strength aud Southern fire, 
And all the land shall know to-day 
The steadfast sweetuess of the May. 


MEMORIAL RONDEAU. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 
Fair, cherished flag! thy folds shall lean 
To-day o’er graves flower-strewn and green ; 

Thy stripes and stars once blood-besprent,— 

With precious lives their hues were blent,— 
High ’mid the battle’s conflict seen, 
Then shrouding forms in death serene ; 
Heroes who lay in peaceful mien,— 

In thy defence their blood was spent, 

Fair, cherished flag! 


Infold them in thy glory’s sheen, 
Soldiers who did our barvest glean ; 
Heaven's canopy their still, white tent ; 
Brave host by Freedom forward sent! 
They loved thy colors well, | ween, 
Fair, cherished flag! 





OUR SOLDIERS’ GRAVES. 
Tune, ‘* DENNIS.”’ 


Strew all their graves with flowers, 
They for their country died, 

And freely gave their lives for ours,— 
Their country’s hope and pride. 


Fearless in Freedom's cause 
They suffered, toiled, and bled, 
And died, obedient to her laws, 
3y truth and conscience led. 


Oft as the year returns 
She o’er their graves shall weep, 

And wreathe with flowers their funeral urns, 
Their memory dear to keep. 


THE DAY. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


The last sad note has passed away, 
The bugle’s moan in distance dies ; 

Alone the wailing wind of May 
Amid her tender verdure sighs. 


Where here and there the banners wave, 
A little heap of fading flowers 

Bedecks some valiant soldier’s grave, 
Already greened with sun and showers. 


As well they sleep through wintry snows 
As through the summer's fragrant morn ; 

Their hands have plucked the only rose 
That grows on earth without a thorn. 


But we who still in wars abide, 

Who lose their strength and weep their loss, 
Assuage our grief and vaunt our pride 

With floral wreath and bloomiag cross. 


One tale they tell of sharp regret, 
Of faithful memory, fond despair, 
Of eyes with tears still streaming wet, 
And agonies of lonely prayer, 
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Rebellious foes to quell, 
Those who have fought,—but fell 
Our land to save. \ 
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Is war then worth the woe it brings, 
The broken heart, the blossomed grave, 
Ah! high in heaven above me rings 


T 


he shout of freedom—from a slave. 





GEMS. 


{For Seven Pupils.) 


1. Thank God for deeds of valor done! 
Thank God for victories hardly won! 
That such as you need never know 
The anguish of those days of woe ; 
For Time and Peace old wounds have healed, 


An 


tr 


d flowers now strew the battlefield. 
— Anna 8S. Reed. 


I wreathe my lilies pure as light, 


And twine them with the deathless bay, 


An 


d blending roses red and white, 


I crown this Decoration Day. 


— Margaret E. Sangster. 


. ’Tis not where drums in thunder roll 


The hardest fights are fought and won ; 


Lo 


For thou hast heard the Lord’s ** Well done.”’ 


. Th 


ve owns thee now, triumphant soul, 


— Margaret E. Sangster. 


ey are nobly crowned and sainted 


Who with grief have been acquainted 
To make a nation truly free. 


Je 


6. A soldier, when asked why he left home and 
friends for the battlefield to die, replied: ‘* It is 
a calamity, a humiliation to survive one’s country.”’ 


And how can man die better 
‘Than facing feaiful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 


And the temples of his gods ‘ 
— Macaulay. 


) 


—Rev. J. M. Manning. 


7 


There is an unseen battlefield 
In every human breast, 

Where two opposing forces meet, 
And where they seldom rest. 

That field is hid from mortal sight, 
’Tis only seen by One 

Who knows alone where victory lies 
When each day’s work is done. 





DECORATION. 


BY T. B. ALDRICH. 
The long years come and go, 
And the Past, 
The sorrowful, splendid Past, 
With its glory and its woe, 
Seems never to have been. 
O sombre days and grand, 
How ye crowd back once more! 
Seeing our heroes’ graves are green 
By the Potomac and the Cumberland 
And in the valley of the Shenandoah. 


The long years come, but THEY 
Come not again! 

Through vapors dense and gray 

Steals back the May, 


But they come not again,— 
Swept by the battle’s fiery breath 
Down unknown ways of death. 
How can our faucies help but go 
Out from this realm of mist aud rain, 
Out from this realm of sleet and snow ? 
When the first Southern violets blossom, 
How must our thoughts bend over them, 
Blessing the flowers that cover them,— 
Piteous, nameless graves. 





LITTLE NAN’S OFFERING. 
\ TRUE INCIDENT. 


The great wide gates swung open, 
The music softly sounded, 
And loving hands were heaping the soldiers’ graves 
with flowers ; 
With pansies, pinks, and roses, 
And pure, gold-hearted lilies, 
The fairest, sweetest blossoms that grace the 
spring-time bowers. 


When down the walk came tripping 
A wee, bareheaded girlie, 
Her eyes were filled with wonder, her face was 
grave and sweet ; 
Her smal! brown hands were crowded 
With dandelions yellow,— [ greet. 
The gallant, merry blossom that children love to 


Oh, many smiled to see her,— 
That dimpled-cheeked, wee baby, [ bound 
Pass by with quaint intentness, as on a mission 
And, pausing oft an instant, 
Let fall from out her treasures 
A yellow dandelion upon each flower-strewn mound. 


The music died in silence, 

A robin ceased its singing ; {grew,— 
And in the fragrant stillness a bird-like whisper 

So sweet, so clear, and solemn, 

’ 

That smiles gave place to tear-drops : 


‘*Nan loves ’oo, darlin’ soldier; an’ here’s a 
f’ower for ’oo.”’ 
DECORATION DAY.* 


BY E, A. KIMBALL. 


This isa day of peace, 
Let party hatred cease 
And bitter strife ; 
Let Peace her sceptre sway 
Throughout our land to-day, 
May pride be swept away 
And love be rife. 
Response.—This day shall party wrangling cease ; 
To-day our watchword shall be ‘‘Peace.”’ 


Oar nation will to-day 
A floral tribute lay 
On each low grave 
Of those who fought so well, 





*This may be sung to the tune of “America,” “ Olivet,” 


Unknown before in any age, 
United foeman strew to-day 
9 Flowers on the graves of Blue and Gray. 


Blest are the dead ; their work is done; 
Ours broadens with each rising sun ; 

Heaven make us brave and true as they 
Who sleep in peace, the Blue and Gray. 


OUR NATION,.* 
80, WEYMOUTH, MASS, 


BY GEO, C, TORREY, 


Program. 


** Exhibition Song.’’ 
Pre-historic America. Composition. 
The American Indians. Composition. 
** The Landing of the Pilgrims.’’ Recitation. 
Ilemans. 
Duet, ‘‘The Rock of Liberty.’’ Silver Bell, p.104. 
Early Settlers and their Customs. Composition. 
‘©The American Revolution ’’ (brief sketch). 
Composition. 
** Paul Revere’s Ride.’’ Declamation. 
‘* Grandmother’s Story of the Revolution.”’ 
Recitation. I/olmes. 
Declamation. 

Franklin Fifih Reader. 
Song, ‘‘Independence Day.’’ Golden|lobin, p. 132, 
History of our Flag. Reading. 

Franklin Fifth Reader, p. 169. 
“The American Flag.”’ Kecitation. 
Franklin Fifth Reader, p. 281. 
Song, ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 
Our Presidents. 
Five-minute recitation by History Class, 
**Our President.’’ Recitation. 
No. 18, One Hundred Choice Selections. 
Our National Government. Composition. 
Song, ‘‘American Hymn.’ Go/den Rolin, p. 154. 
Sketch of Slavery. Composition. 
‘*Negro Song.”’ Silver Bell, p. 178. 
** The Civil War.’’ 
Five-minute Exercise by History Class. 
Song, ‘‘The Spirit of °61.’’ Golden Wreath, p. 60. 
‘Our Volunteers.’’ Recitation. 
Merry Chimes, p. 73. 
‘* John Burns of Gettysburg.’’ Declamation. 
Franklin Fifih Reader, p. 175. 
‘* Killed at the Ford.’’ Recitation. 
Franklin Fifth Reader, p. 147. 
‘*Oh, Cling to the Union.’’ Recitation. 
Merry Chimes, p. 45. 
Acquired Territory of the United States. 
Composition. 


The Nightingale, p. 169. 


‘* Independence Bell.’’ 


American Scenery. Composition. 
Our Prominent Inventors. Composition. 
Noted Americans. Composition. 
Our Nation. Declamation. ‘* Reflections.’’ 
At close of Goodrich’s History (Old Ed.) 
** Our Ship of State.’’ Declamation. 
From Longfellow’s ‘‘ Launching of the Ship,’’ 
Closing stanzas. 
Song, ‘‘ America.’’ 


The effect of this exercise may be enhanced by 
a generous use of flags and bunting. If the com- 
positions are closely condenged the program will 
occupy about two and a quarter hours, 





* This might be used with great acceptance for Memo- 





or “ Italian Hymn. 
The Response to “ Hamburg” or “‘ Woodworth.’ 





rial Day, for June 17, Jaly 4, or for Exbibition Day. 
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MIDDLESEX CO. TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from last week.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 
The Association met in twosections,—the Gram- 
mar Section in the upper and the Primary Section 
in the lower Horticultural Hall, at 2.00 o'clock 


p.m. Both halls were uncomfortably crowded. 
PRIMARY SECTION. 

The president, Henry Whittemore, presided, 
and introduced, as the first speaker, Miss S. C. 
Peabody, of Waltham, who gave a class exercise, 
with young children from Waltham, in 

Elementary Reading. 

Miss Peabody wrote on the blackboard a series 
of new words and incorporated them into a most 
entertaining narrative, that held the close atten- 
tion of the pupils, who had not been in school a 
year. The little children subsequently reproduced 
the story in their own language with pleasing 
results. The questions and answers of the chil- 
dren were bright, and evidenced admirable train- 
ing by Miss Peabody. ‘The pupils took their books, 
—the New Franklin Second Reader,—and read the 
same story quite accurately from the printed page, 
after calling the principal words at sight. (ues- 
tions and answers fullowed by the class, showing 
intelligence, alertness, and an understanding of 
the story. Reading of selections from the book, 
not studied from the board, showed the method of 
teaching. A phonic drill on words, furnished by 
teachers in the audience, closed this excellent, sug- 
gestive teaching exercise on elementary reading. 

Tonic Sol-fa Method. 

“The Tonie Sol-fa Method in the Primary 
Grade,” illustrated by classes, was given by Harry 
Benson, of Boston. One of the classes was from the 
primary school of Melrose, and the other from Med- 
ford. The tests applied by Mr. Benson showed the 
pupils to be thoroughly trained in this most com- 

letely developed system of musical instruction. 
n drill exercises and songs the children showed 
unusual skill in musical expression. 

Illustrative Drawing. 

The third and concluding exercise was on 
** Methods in Ilestrative Drawing,’’ by Miss E. 
G. Melcher, of Roxbury. Miss Melcher said : 

Drawing has added life, interest, and color to all 
branches of teaching in the experience of many 
years. In physivlogy, especially, it is helpful. 
She showed two papers, beautifully and accurately 
illustrated. She then outlined the steps of teach- 
ing by illustrations in natural history. Color plays 
an important part with young children. A_ pict- 
ure awakens interest always, even though the 
drawings are not either accurate or very beautiful. 
Lessons on the caterpillar and nautilus, with draw- 
ings, were shown, as done by her class, and exhib 
ited without any changes, She then gave a lesson 
on the butterfly, treating the teachers as pupils. 


the objective methods into our school system : 
First, the difficulty experienced in obtaining good 
specimens ; second, the prevalent opinion that 
such methods necessitated extra laborious work on 
the part of the teacher. The demand for speci- 
imens has increased so rapidly of late that the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History has taken upon 
itself the task of supplying teachers with suitable 
sets of specimens at the lowest rates. In answer 
to the second objection, the speaker testified that 
her own extensive experience had proved that not 
only were better results obtained through objective 
teaching, but the teacher's work was in reality 
made easier, for it was not necessary to spend 
either time or energy in securing or holding the 
attention of the scholars. 
Language Terching. 

Miss Rosalie T. Burns, of Loweil, who was next 
introduced read a paper on ‘‘Language ‘Teaching.’ 

The earnestness portrayed in the speaker’s coun- 
tenance, together with the warmth of her expres- 
sion, indicated an intense interest in the subj@t. 
Very clearly and forcibly did the speaker declare 
her belief in the teaching of technical grammar, 
claiming that it afforded as healthful an exercis- 
for the mind as did any of the sciences, and that 
it was absolutely necessary, in a certain degree at 
least, to insure a proper command of the English 
language. She did not believe the teacher was 
pursning a proper course who would proceed thus: 
** Now let sume member of the class give us a qual- 
itive word which, when compared with two others 
of the same class, shall poxsess the most in degre 
of that quality.”’ Why not at once teach the ch:l- 
dren to understand the meaning of the phrase, ** an 
adjective in the superlative degree’? ? There are 
sowe things that must be memorized, and early 
youth is the best time for sach work. Work made 
easy is equivalent to brains made weak. 

This paper excited a very interesting and ex- 
haustive discussion. The general drift of the 
remarks wade was that the chief harm was done 
by going to extremes with either method; a jadi- 
cious amalgamation of the two would produce the 
most desirable results. Colonel Parker's methods 
were ably supported by several of the speakers. 








Discip!ine. 

This discussion was followed by a paper on 
** School Diseipline,’’? by Thos. W. Davis, of Cam- 
bridge. Karely does one find a more sound, sensi- 
ble, and exhaustive treatment of this subject than 
that which was presented by Mr. Davis on this oc- 
casion. Weregretexcerdingly teat we cannot, with 
a magic touch inerease the breadth and length 
of our columns in order that we might find space tor 
an extended report of this well-written paper; it 
would be impossible to do it justive in the short 
space allotted to us. Suffice it to say, that the 
teacher’s power to maintain di-cipline is susceptible 
of three divisions,—a legislative power, a judicial 
power, and an executive power. Possessing such 
unusually varied sources of might is apt to create 
a tyrannical disposition in the teacher; he is, iv 
point of fact, an autocrat. So is the parent in the 





Her manner was excellent and her use of language 
choice, a model to be followed in illustrative les- 
sons by all good teachers. The blackboard 
sketches were quickly made, and showed the de-| 
velopment of caterpillar to the full-winged bat-| 
terfly. 

GRAMMAR SECTION. 

In the absence of the president, who was at- 
tending the exercises of the Primary Seetion, Mr. 
A. L. Harwood, of Newton, called the assembly 
to order, and introduced the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, who read the following: 

Pres.—G. E. Nichols, Somerville. 

Vice-Presis.—J. T. Prince, Waltham ; IT. H, 
Bates, Cambridge; G. W. Howe, Lowell; G. G. 
Edwards, Newton; and E. H. David, Cambridge. 

Ex. Com.—G. A. Southworth, Somerville 
Henry Whittemore, Waltham; Thos. W. Davis, 
Cambridge; Miss Ellen Hyde, Framingham; and 
Thomas Emerson, Newton. 

Sec. and Treas.—C. W. Morey, Lowell. 

The report was accepted and adopted, after 
which the Committee on Resolutions sabmitted 
their report, Mr. G. T. Fletcher, of Marlboro, 


government of the family. Such a form of gov- 
ernment would be intolerable to the governed were 
ic not that love linked the ruler to the governed 

With the close of this paper the session came to 
an end, and the motion to adjourn was passed, 


NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The fortieth annual meeting of the Norfolk 
County Teachers’ Association was held in the 
Town Hall, Brookline, on Friday, May 6, at 9.15 
a.m.; the president, Edgar R. Downs, of Wey- 
mouth, in the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Dr. Brackett of Brookline, and an address of wel- 
come was given by Mr. Lincoln, chairman of the 
school committee. 

The president announced the following commit- 
tees : 

On Nomination—Mr. Daniels of Brookline, Mr. 





acting as chairman. I[n addition to the usual res- 
olutions made at such conventions, there was one 
deserving special attention relating to the subject 
of truancy, and recommending the establishment 
of a county institution for truante. 

The usual routine business having been trans- 
acted, the chairman introduced as the first speaker 
Miss Jennie M. Arms, of Cambridge, who is well 
known to readers of current educational literature 
asa most thoughtful and practical writer on the 
methods of object teaching. 

Elementary Teaching. 

Miss Arms had chosen for her topic ‘‘ Element- 
ary Teaching in Grammar Schools,’’ which she 
admirably illustrated by an observation lesson on 
the lobster. On the table before her were speci- 
mens of lobsters red and lobsters green, Miss 
Arms very clearly demonstrated the profit which 
would come to a class of young children from the 
study of various animals, claiming that it afforded 
almost unequaled opportunities for developing the 
powers of observation, comparison, discrimination, 
and generalization of principles. ‘The speaker 
presented an outline of a lesson on the lobster, 
showing very satisfactorily the advantages offered 
by such methods of teaching, and giving examples 
of the searching and suggestive questions which a 
similar lesson had inspired her pupils to ask. 
Many of the questions thus cited gave conclusive 
evidence that in the pupils there was being devel- 
oped that substantial aud independent habit of 
thought which contributes more than anything else 
toward making the typical intellectual man or 
woman. Inclosing. Miss Arms stated that, although 
many of the difficulties in the way had been re- 
moved during the past few years, there still re- 
mained too many serious obstacles that, in a large 
measure, prevented the thorough incorporation of 


Hart of Milton, Mr. Belcher of Randolph. 
On Reso/utions—Mr. Curtis of Holbrook, Mr. 
| Thompson of Hyde Park, Mr. Grover of Medfield. 
| On Necrelogy—Mr. Slafter of Dedham, Mr. 
Billings of Sharon, Mr. ‘Torrey of Weymouth. 

On Attendance—Mr. Aldrich of Quivey, Mr. 
Owen of Canton, Mr. unt of Braintree. — 

On New Membership—Mr. Childs of Needham, 
Mr. Channell of Dedham, Mr. Boylston of Milton 

On Evlucat onal Publications — Mr. Fisher of 
Weymouth, Mr. Stanley of Cohasset, Mr. Went- 
worth of Braintree. 

On County Clubs— Mr. Dean of yde Park, Mr. 
Warner of Weymouth, Mr. Alexander of Canton. 

Auditors — Mr. Whitaker of Wrentham, Mr. 
Hoyt of Medway. 


The first exercise was ‘* An Outline of a Lesson 
in Vhysiology,’’ by Miss E. J. McKenzie, ot 
Brookline. She gave a practical outline of clase 
work, mainly elementary. 


Reading. 


At 10.15 Miss M. E. Kingsbury, of Brookline, 
gave “‘ A Device in Reading,’’ with a class of eizht 
bright children of the lowest grade. ~ 

This exercise was greatly enjoyed, and was com- 
mended by many who participated in the discussion 
which followed. 

_Mr. Aldrich of Quincy thought the words prin- 
ciples and methods were better terms to use than 
*‘ device.’’ No topic was more important than the 
teaching of elementary reading. The teachers that 
think they know all about it do the poorest work 
in this branch. The true aim is to gather and ex- 
press properly the thought of the author. 

Mr. C. Boylston, of Milton, thonght the diffi- 
culty was in the lack of the maturity of the pupils. 

Mr. Warner of North Weymouth thought we 











, | 
"spent too mnch time upon the elocntionary side of 


teaching reading. A comprehension of the thonght, 
the serious view of the exercise, needed more at- 
tention. 

Mr. Farnham of Brookline said ‘‘ new words’? | 
were coming into the language from the develop- | 
ments of science, etc., and childeen should have 
some idea of the meaning of words. 

Miss Kingsbury ssid that the method of getting 
the synunym should be such as to draw it from the 
children if possible. 

Mr. Childs of Needham thought that the time of 
conventions was often taken by teachers of high 
schools and other upper grades discussing element- 
ary topics about which they knew practically but 
little. 

The Moral Sense. 

The coneloding exercise was on “‘ Caltivation of 
the Mural Sense,’”’? by H F. Howard, of Ilsde 
Park. He ontlined the topics as follows: *‘ The 
Mora! Sense’’ separates trath from error and 
falsehood ; purity, from vice and immodesty; jus- 
tice, from wrong and cruelty ; reverence, from 
pertness and disrespect ‘* lowers ‘T'ra‘ned,’ — 
understand ng, imagination, conscience, affections, 
the will. °° Habits Fixed,’’—truthfalness; purity 
of word and thought; kindness ia action and feel- 
ing: honesty; respect. 

Mr. Howard di-cussed this topic before this As- 
sociation nineteen years ago, and presumed that 
the officers thonght he ought to have had some 
new and better ideas than he had then. The anal- 
ysis given showed what the teaching of the moral 
sense should aim at. In this topic the teacher is 
untrammeled; no per cents. are demanded. Ilis 
or her skill has full play. Never give long talks 
on morals. Use few words. Aim to secure cer- 
tainty of rewards and penalties. The child must 
be made to understand the distinctions between 
right and wreng. ‘The means we have are the 
trath itself that we teach. The manner of pre- 
senting the truths should be such as to prove them 
to be eternal. All the facts of history, geography, 
of science and of language, tend to fix the line 
between virtue and vice. ‘The imagination is the 
power that needs the utmost care in training. 
his is best done by giving it plenty of good ma- 
terial upon which to exercise. 

Mr. Iloward summarized the training of all of 
the leading powers of the mind and heart, and 
showed that the habits to be fixed permanently are 
truthfulness, purity, kindness, honesty, reverence, 
and respect. 

Disc ussion, 

The principles of the paper were endorsed by all 
who spoke in the discussion which followed. 

F. Il. Dean, of Ilyde Park, emphasized the 
need of constant training of the conscience. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Association met at 2 p. m.; Tresident 
Downs in the chair. 

Election of Officers. 

Pres.—Frank H. Dean, Ilyde Park. 

Vice-Pres. — Joseph Beleber, Randolph; Ed. 
P. Sherburre, Brookline; W. T. Llart, Milton. 

Sec.—I1, C. Childs, Needham, 

Asst, See. —E. R. Downs, Weymouth. 

Councilors—P. L. Owen, Jr., Canton; Carlos 
Slafter, Dedham; E. J. Whitaker, Wrentham; E 
E. Grover, Medfield ; Arthur Stanley, Cohasset. 

Trias.—Sanford W. Billings, Sharon. 

Reports ef Committers. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the 
usual series, thanking citizens and teachers of 
Brookline, and lecturers, ete. 

The Committee on Necrology reported that no 
deaths had occurred in the conuty of members of 
the Association dering the y-ar. 

The Committee on Attendance reported about 
four hundred as present. 

The Committee on Educational Publications re- 
ported that the committee onght to be abolished, 
vet named the educational journals published in 
Boston as among the foremost in the world. 

The Committee on County Clubs favured an in- 
creased membership, and invited all the male 
teachers of Nortolk County to beeome members. 
Mr, Childs of Needham favored the organization 
of a Ladies Teachers Club for the county. A eal] 
was made for ladies who desired 10 form such a 
club to meet at the close of the afternoon session. 

The treasurer and anditor’s seport was given 
by Mr. Lillings. treasurer, showing a balance in 
the treasury of $10.07. 

Primary Music. 

The first topic was *‘ Music in the Primary 
Schools,”? by S. W. Cole, of Boston. 

None will deny the value of mus‘cal instruction 
in the schools, It should be tanght as a regular 
branch of study, and pupils should read music at 
sightas readily as they are able to read their school 
Readers. The work is the same in kind and should 
be as well done in one ese as in the other. Rote 
singing has little or no edacational value. It is 
time wasted. Masical sense can be developed as 
well by reading as by rote work. Begin with 
the scale; the five representations should be first 
taught. Avoid relying upon concert work; only 
individual training can be of essential value in 
schoolroom training. 

This spirited address was loudly encored, anda 
class of young children were introduced, ard ren- 
dered samples of class-work with great Spirit and 
skill. Miss Carr, of Brookline, conducted the 
class exercise. The songs of the little children 
were sweetly sung. 

The Tigh School. 


The second exercise was on “ High Schools,” 
by Carlos Slafter, of Dedham, a veteran teacher, 
possibly the oldest in actual service in Norfolk | 
County. 

lle gave a very interesting sketch of the history 








of the high school in Massachusetts, beginning 
forty years ago, as @ part of the public school 


| discussion. 


system. The few who hada desire fora classical ed- 
ucation gained it at academies and private schoo's, 
where bad habits were ulsoJearned. ‘The demand 


lef the masses for higher education was made by 


leading educational men like Horace Mann and 
others. The high school was organized on a basis 
of equality of intellect. The door of the free 
high school was opened by mental power, and not 
by golden eagles. The result has been that a gen- 
eration has grown up who do their own thinking. 
They have been the leaders of thought and of 
business operations. The high school does not 
foster pride or discredit the value of work. The 
high school has been one of the most potent factors 
in the growth and solid worth of Massachusetts, 

Mr. Slafter’s paper was one of deep interest, 
and highly appreciated by the members of the 
Associa: ion. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Owen, of Canton, followed the paper in 
He met the objections of a class in the 
community who oppose the high school as calen- 
lated to over-educate the workingmen. 

Mr. Ilorr, of Brookline, said the education of 
the lower schools was largely due to the high 
school. 

Closing Proceedings. 

The concluding paper was given by FE. Davis, 
Esq., of Hyde Park, on the topic “ Defects of 
Teachers and Schools.”’ 

There was an evening session for social enjoy- 
ment mainly. The meeting was one of the must 
satisfactory ever held ia the county. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





INDIANA.—The examinations of teachers for 
certificates were held in various parts of the state, 
April 30. The attendance at Kascuisk County 
was unusually large. 

The Bourbon schools will have a new corps 
of teachers for the coming year. Professor White- 
leather, who has had charge of the schools for the 
past year, is a candidate for the county superin- 
tendency. 

Prof. C. O. Meriea, of the Leesburg Schools, 
has abandoned the pedagogical line of work, and 
will henceforth be known as Rev. C. O. Merica. 

On account of a misunderstanding on the part 
of the principal of the schools and the County Su- 
perintendent of Instruction, the State Board 
granted a special examination for graduation to 
the applicants of the Milford schools. 


State Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria, 

ILLINois.—The meeting of the Northern IIi- 
nois Teachers’ Association in Polo, April 20 aud 
30, was a decided suceess. both in numbers and 
enthusiasm. It was the unanimous opinion that 
it was the best meeting the Association has held 
thus far. resident Pickard’s lecture was a grand 
effort from a grand man. It was shown that the 
so-called New Edueation was new many years ago. 
Overy exercise was good, but the paper by Mr. A. 
Bayliss, of Sterling, on ‘* Reading,’’ deserves 
special notice. ‘The officers for the ensuing term 
are: Pres., A. Bayliss, Sterling; Vice-Pres., ©. 
Riley, Aurora; Sec., J. L. Carts, DeKalb; Rk. 9? 
and Treas.. C. C. Kinnie, Supt. Winnebago 
County. The Executive Committee consists of 
Miss E. V. White, Princeton; Supt. James, of 
Lee County; and Wm. Jenkins, of Mendota, 
The next meeting will be held at Princeton, the 
second Saturday in October, 

Supt. J. W. W. Laird has charge of the schools 
of Carson in addition to the schools of the county 
as county superintendent. ; 





PENNSYLVANIA.—On the 28th of April busi- 
nets was suspended, in the afternoon, in the city 
of Easton, that all might do honor to Wm. W. 
Cottingham, A.M., whothen completed one third 
of a century of continuous service as City Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 2.666 children marched in 
the procession. An au'ograph album was _ pre- 
sented to Mr, Cottingham, bearing their names, 
anil also containing letters from Governor Beaver, 
President Cleveland, and others. After gradnat- 
ing from Lafayette College in 1848, Mr. Cotring- 
ham became a tutor in the college, and then was 
unanimonsly appointed to his present office, 

Rev. Francis W. ‘Tustin, Ph.D., professor of 
the Greek language and literature in Bucknell 
University, died recently in Lewisburg. 





. NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The New Ipswich Academy will complete its 
century, Oct. 15, 1887. It was opened Oct. 15, 
1787, though not ineorporated till two years after. 

— Miss Martha W. Ilaley, recently deceased at 
the age of 48 years, had been a teacher in New- 
market, Exeter, Concord, Epping, Chieago, and 
Dover. She had been very successful, especially 
as a disciplinarian. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The last meeting of the Plymouth County 
Masters’ Association was held last Saturday at the 
office of Supt. B. B. Russell, of Cambridge. A 
very profitable and enthusiastic discussion fullowed 
the reading of an excellent paper, ‘* Grammar,”’ 
by Principal Jacobs of Duxbury. The next meet- 
ing of the Association will be held the last Satur- 
day in May at the Crawford House, Boston. 

_ —~ The American Historical Association will hold 
its fourth annual meeting, May 21-24, in Boston 
and Cambridge, with morning and evening sessions. 
There will be an afternoon reception at Wellesley 
College, on Monday, May 23; an afternoon in 
Cambridge, Tuesday, May 21; an historical field- 
day, and a dioner in Plymouth, on Wednesday, 
May 25. Inasmuch as many members of the 


American Economic Association are also members 


of the Historical, it has seemed advisable for both 
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bodies to convene at the same time and place, with 
Joint sessions fur papers of general interest, and 
with separate sessions for matters of a wore special 
nature. The headquarters of both Associations 
will be “* The Brunswick,’ iv Boston, at which 
all distinctly historical meetings will beheld. The 
only juint session in Boston will be on the opening 
night, Saturday, May 21, at 8 p. m., in Huntington 

Hall, at the M issachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where all subsequent economic sessions will be held. 

— The 55th Alpha Delta Phi Convention was 
concluded by a banquet, May 6, at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, Boston. 

_— At a meeting of the incorporators of the Clark 
University, called for the purpose of organizing, a 
letter from Jonas G. Clark was read offering to 
the institution another million of dollars condi- 
tionally. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— The eleventh annual meeting of the Fairfield 
County Teachers’ Association will be held at South 
Norwalk, Friday and Saturday, May 20 and 21. 

— Llereafter Miss Janie Keeler, for fifteen years 
a very acceptable teacher at the Centre School, 
Stamford, will be Mrs. John Adams. The mar- 
riage ceremony occurred on Thursday evening, 
April 28, and was largely attended by her many 
friends. 

— During the past week several valuable books 
of reference have been given to the schools by the 
Board, and the following textbooks have been 
adopted : Swinton’s Geographies, Patterson's Gram- 
mar, Sheldon’s Word Studies, and Meleney und 
Giffin's Spelling Bouk. 


POINTS. 


DIVERS 





— The Japanese authorities have ordered that a 
teacher of Knglish be employed in every public 
school. 

— Prof. T. Wilton Davis, of Haverford-west 
Baptist College, Wales, is advocating the estab 
lishment in Eugland of a central scientific society 
similar to the American Institute of Hebrew. 

— The Bulletin of the National Educational As- 
sociation is outat last. If vou have not yet learned 
all about the arrangements that have been made, 
write to Prest. Sheldon and he will gladly fur- 
nish you with a copy of the Bulletin, See edit- 
orial page. 

— Captain Pratt, of the Carlisle Indian Scho ol 
is sorely in need of funds for the ereetion of a 
much-needed building, and appeals to the public 
for assistance. Uut of their small earnings 32.000 
have already been subscribed by the Ludian boys 
themsel ves. 

— Out of twelve New York City boys who en- 
tered a competitive examination for the Annapolis 
Naval Academy, last week, not one was abe tuo 
pass the physical examination. Four had heart 
trouble and maltormation, and three were troubled 
with defective eyesight. The causeof this degen- 
eracy in part has been attributed by the doctors tu 
the deadly cigarette. Instruction in hygiene in 
the schuvols will, in course vf time, make a recur- 
rence of these facts impossible. 

— A student named Ouilanoff, the son of a 
Russian official of high rank, was among those re- 
cently convicted of plotting against the life of the 
Czar. During the trial he wade a brilliant speech, 
declaring that neither be nor his companions feared 
death. Ln closing, he said he could imagine neth- 
ing more sublime than to die in au endeavor to de- 
liver the untortunate Russian p:ople; hund eds 
of young mn would follow in his tuvtsteps untis 
the Czar would be cumpelled to give up his des- 
potic system, 





WANTED, 
Ina flourishing (I1l.) city, a man of ability and ex- 
perience, to act as principal of a Normal and Scien- 
tific Academy. Apply at ence, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, 


A RARE CHANCE 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 





Ma 
THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LY GE hasat its disposal EIGHTY FREE schotarships, 
which will be given to worthy young men in the State 
who can pass the entrance examination. It affords 
a thorough English education and a good training In 
chemistry, botany, natural history, agriculture, engi- 
neering, military. and other sciences, filting young 
men to enter business or to study theprofessions, or 
to become good farmers or good teachers. For fur- 
ther particulars, address 
President H. H. GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 


Primary Fridays, 
The name of a very popular collection of 


little poems for children to recite in Pri- 
mary Schools on Friday Afternoons. 








MAILING PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : CHICAGO: 
$0 Franklin Street. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 











GENERAL EPITOME. 





| America’s cup committee of the New York Yacht 
Club. 

— Puritanie Boston stands on the sidewalks for 
hours, waiting to get a glimpse of royalty. Queen 
Kapiolani is paying her respects to the ‘*‘ Athens 





— Cincinnati strikes ended. 

— Unusual freshets in Maine. 

— Great fires in the Catskill mountains. eg” 
— James Giant, the Seotch novelist, is dead. uf Americe. 


— Rev. Dr. McGlynn in Boston last Sunday. l Wow — to —_ - a 50 people m1 
faatd Tucson, Arizona, ond vicinity visited by an - ew Urieans, who had assembled to witness a co 


earthquake jored baptismal service, were precipitated into the 
na — , ' water. Thirteen drowned. 
have eee, trial at St. Petersberg| Sam Small not ill, as the reports stated. At 
an ‘in otetent bels in C 1 Asi d Indianapolis he attacked the character of Sarah 
us marching a - ab in Ventral Asia reported | pornhardt before a large audience. The next even- 
sa rypehe public debe reduced $13,053,008.77 dur- |" Si Plated oe Sa es SES 
ing the month of April. , ; ra ome 
Sasi Miliendiiie andiad : Fes , .| Worcester, Mass., has been prosecuted for selling 
150 ee coneaeh atte Gen at Victoria, B. C. ; liquor to members of the Legislature who were 
— A strike inangurated in the Pennsylvania | —— on — 7 re ae. Nae 
coke region, —13,000 men idle. ee a 
— The recent storm in Michigan damaged prop- ————SSTT==_ 
erty to th 5100, 000, ; ox : 
a eee enna oh ed alia dina: da Ir is not too early to be thinking about going to 
Pa vary: White Sed “Mav Mey ” the grand educational meeting at Chicago next 
— Charles James mbes has been elected Jaly, and to be saving a dollar or two a week to 
UB, Renaten ter the Wenn Virginia Legislature. |P0° the bills. Mr. Alfred Banker, Boston [igh- 
Possit ili y dee ae * | lands, who so satisfactorily conducted the excur- 
— - ane of the Washington monument | sion party to Topeka last summer via the Boston 
being closed to visitors on account of vandalism. d Alb R R. . ki ads for ti 
om Tho Spanish Chamber of Deputies adopts a and Albany It it.. 1s making arrangements or the 
bill lish . : On -,, | teachers of New England for a similar excursion 
ill establishing trial by jury by a vote of 229 to 50. by that line to Chicago, with a stop at Niagara 
—_ : ath +r . bos ° 4 ° . 
Prk, png: ¢ eo —"™ wig me, — Falls, and a side trip to Saratoga probably included. 
Wes aS OWNERS VEE, GHNY SS! Make up your parties and send him your names. 
were lost. ) 7 
— Through the influence of Pope Leo, a union a 
between the Greek and Latin churches is being ANY GENTLEMAN who will join asmall walk- 
ee, P in ; F te ing party (best of references) for a tour of the 
lost 300 a we we ‘d a a ‘ves! British Isles, during the summer vacation, is re 
2 500 porn A aaa — 8 Soy SS Slee communicate with Tounist, at The 
pi lets-, ep : . |duurnal of Education Office, 3 Somerset Street, 
— A terrible earthquake, followed by volcanic Bustem 
eruptions, has wrecked three villages in the State i 
of Sunora, Mexico, killing nearly 200 people. a 


— The Irish members of the Honse of Commons om aie . , ome 
were defeated in an attempt to bring to the bar of HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK, 


the Llouse the editor of the London Times. 
— Sept. 27 and 20 and Oct. 1 are the dates of | Inte a tumbler of ice water put a teaspoonful of 


the international yacht race, as determined by the | Acid Phosphate; add sugar to the taste. 














SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
—— oF — 


Stickney’s Readcrs. 
Best in Idea and Pian. Best in Method and Material. Best in Interest 


and Results. 


Classics for Children. 


Low Prices. 


Elementary Lessons in English. 


Wentworth’s Mathematical Scries, 


* The most successtul text-bouks of the last decade.” 


IFazen’s Complete Spelling Book. 


Memory. 
The National Music Course. 


F rst Awards at the Universal Expositions of Vienna, 1873. 
1876. Paris, 1878. New Orleans, 1885. 


Combined Number and Language Lessons. 
AN IDEA TUAT IS AT ONCE NOVEL AND PRACTICAL 


COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Philadelphia, 


GINN & 
Our Catalogue for 1887 is now ready. 


PROFESSORS WANTED, ——— TEACHERS WANTED. 


Nov FOR‘ hearsay,” vacancies, but for Colleges and Schools WHICH HAVE ASKED US TO RECOMMEND. 
WE HAVK BEEN ASKED, without vur solicitution, TO RECOMMEND TEACAERS FOR THE FOLLOWING 


PUSITIONS : 





Latin Prineipal, ° . $4,000 , Principalship, Texas, . $1,200 | 7 Assistants (Ladies) in 
Mathematics, Professorship, 4.000 | 7 Keutucky, . 1,200 Eastern States, | $500-800 
Principal Ac .demy, o « 200 Three “ *& - $900-1.200 | 23 Thigh School Assistants in 
Professorship, Biolovy. : 1 800 lrofessorship German, . . 2 000 the W est. i $400 1.000 
Superiutendeucy, l’eun., 1,800 - - . » 1,600 Musie Teacher Public Schoo Ss. 

sia see 1.400 | Principals (Man and Wife), | 30 to 40 Vrimary and Gram- 

id Ind., . 1,400 | Ladies’ Seminary, . . 3,000 | mar Teachers in.N. Y.and— 

ie ws . 10% | Professor (Lady) French, Pennu.: salaries from $30-$55 
Asst. Military Academy, 1 x00 | (Native), ~ ee « «)©6 670006} Over 100 Primary and Gram- 

ay o oi a 1.000 | Art Teacher, Normal, . . 1,000 mar Teachers for States r 

Superintendency, N. J., 1.200 | Music Teacher Seminary. west of Ohio, $30-$870 


We (1) find places for teachers ; (2) make purchases for teachers; (*) recommend schools; (4) 


eee bend ae cians and become informed on the work we do. You may find your best friends 
amouyg our patrons. They may have secured positions through us. Address 
ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill, (opposite Palmer House). 


SUMMER SESSION 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


July 12th to August 13th, 1887, 
At WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, ©. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Pres’t. 


ourse will embrace lectures and drill with the President in veice culture, physical training or 
aiatass ded. pandevine, and analysis. Lectures and readings by those eminent in Literature or Oratory. 
All pupils will have daily drill with the president. For furtner information or circular. address 
eow L. M. SAUNDERSON, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The National School of Elocution & Oratory. 
SUMMER SESSION.—July_5th to Aug: 13th.—]3th SEASON. 
ANN ARDOR, Pct eecigiretee aaa | OS chdinge 


Teachers, and all classes of students. gg Facilities unexcelled. Send for full descriptive circular to 

















JOUN H. BECUTEL, Sco’y, 1127 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


Choice Literature; Full Notes; Large Type; Good Paper; Firm Binding ; 


“The Brightest, most Original, and most Practical books on the subject.”’ 





SCHOOL OF Thorough training for every need of 
Voice, Body, and Mind in all kinds 


EXPRESSION of Expression. Catalogue and An- 
* nual Report free. Sammer Ses- 
sion, Saratoga. Keyinning and advanced courses. 
Send for SummerC reular. 8.8. CURRY, Ph.D., Free- 
man Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER COURSE 


or THE — 


Physical Training School for Teachers. 


Hemenway 


. . 
dymnastum, Harvard University, 
Open to both sexes. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

D. A. SARGENT, A.B., M.D., Director. 





— SCHOOL 
‘a OF GEOLOGY 
OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 

For information address T. W. HARRIs, Divinity 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 617 ¢ 


ws Ss. S. HAMILL, 


159 22d Street, - - «+ = = Chicage, fll., 
Author of * New Science of EKlocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIs 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE tst, 1887, 
SECOND ** ” 


JULY 18th, 1887. 


Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
Pramatic Readers. Send for Circular. 


JUST THE CHANCE FOR TEACHERS ! 


Tonic Sol-fa Institute, 


AT FREDONIA, N. Y., 
TWO WEEKS, JULY 6TH TO 218T, (INCLUSIVE). 
Thorough tustruetion in the Tonie Sol-fa system 
and its applieation to the staff, voice-training, ete. 
Certificates of the Tonic Sol-fa College of London 
granted to members of the Institute. 
INSTRUCTORS: Theo. F. Seward, editor Musical 
Reform; Alexander T. Criogan, graduate and Licen- 
tiate of the Tonie Sol fa College of London, 
For circulars, ete., address 
THEO. F. SEWARD, 
Biglow & Main’s Tonic Sol-fa Agency, 
618 a i6 EAST NINTH STREET, N. Y¥ 
— AT — 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The 13th Annual Session of these courses will open 
July tith, and continue six weeks, under the direc- 
tion of ARTHUR M. Comey, Ph.D. (Heidelberg, Ger- 
many). Instruction will be given in General Chem- 
istry. Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, and 
Organic Chemistry. A course based on Prot. Cooke’s 
pamphlet of requirements in Chemistry for admission 
to Harvard College will also be given. Special atten- 
tion given toadvanced studenutsinall branches. The 
instruction ts given practically in the laboratory, 
supplemented by experimental lectures. The courses 
are especially designed for teachers in secondary 
schools, and are open both to men and women. 
Fee, $25. For further information, address 

Dr. ARTHUR M. ComMEy, 
Harvard Chemical Laboratory, 





Spelling taught as a part of Language, and by the aid of Intelligence as well as 


617 c Cambridge, Mass. 





A TONIC SOL-FA SUMMER, 


1014 Clinton St., Philadelphia, 


Beginning Jane 12, and ending July 12. 1887. If will 
be under the direction of D. BATCHELLOR, 
graduate and Licentiate of Tonic Sol-ta College, Lo n- 
don, and graduate of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 

The object of the Tonic Sel fa Summer Institute is 
to provide good training for studeuts and teachers 
who have not opportunities to take lessuus during 
their teaching engagements, 

The course will include sight-singing, ear and voice 
training, and practical instruction in the best meth- 
ods of teaching children to sing. There will be sepa- 
rate classes formed for the different grades of stu- 
dents. There will be four hours of datly instruction 
during the term. A special class will be formed for 
KINDERGARTNERS Who wish to study how to adapt 
the Color Notation of the Tonic Sol fa System of 
Music to the Kindergarten. Terms for entire course, 
Ten Dollars. For further particulars, address VD. 
BATCHELLOKR, 1014 Clinton St., Philadelplnia, Pa. 


SUMMER of PEDAGOGY 
At Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A Summer School of Advanced Pedagogy will be 
held at Aun Arbor, Mich., extending 


From Aug. 8 to Aug. 20, 1887. 
Prof. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Michigan, 
will be the Director and will deliver 24 Lectures. 

Arrangements will be made for daily discussions 
by the leading teachers present, fur conference and 
comparison of views by all. 

Tuition fees and Board rates very reasonable. 
Send for circulars write for particulars, or send tn 
your pames aS members, to 

r L. C. HULL. 


Principal of the Detroit High School, 
or L. R. HALSEY, 
Supt. of Battle Creek (Mich.) Public Schools. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, Samptel University, 
June 7, 8 Weeks, $8; Board, $2 to $3. 


The first and only regular Summer School for pub- 
lie sehoul teaclfers ever heldin the West. The long- 
est Summer School ever held in the United States. 
Forty or fifty regular classes will be organized in ad- 
dition to the special departments. 

Eighteen Instructoks—Ten Lecturers. 

Dr. A. D. Mayo, Pedagogy; Dr. W. N. Hailmann, 
Kindergarten; Prof. Calvin, lowa State University, 
Temperance Physiology; Prof. Swafferd, St. Louis 
Manual Training School, Manual Training and Fx- 
periments in Physics; Supt. L. C Greelee, Nebraska, 
Graded School Section; Dr. | Spencer, Kansas, 
Physical Culture for Ladies; Prof. Ludlam, National 
School of Oratory, Elecution. 

Music, Painting. Type-writing and Stenography, 
and Elocution. extra. 

Classes in Sciences, Mathematics, Civics, Greek, 
Latin. German, and French. 

Send for prospectus and program. Rooms and 


board engaged when desired. Address 
617 “” Pres. J. H. MILLER, 
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Some Recent 


Title. 
Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit. 
The Poison Problem. : : 
Pynria - - . 
Z00! 0g : ° : ° : 
Professional Criminals of America 
Earl of Chatham ‘ 
The Discoyery of Guiana. - - - - 
Cuore - - 
The Story of the Four. . - - 
Sigrid - 
Curlosities of the Bible 
Ancient Legends. 2 Vols. - - 
Woodland Tales. - - ° ° 
Prize Selections ° 
Thoughts of Keanty e 7 - ‘ . 
Life Among the Germans, . ° ° ° 
Charies Keade's Life ° © » 
The Ruasian Church and Russian Dissent 
Sabina Zembra . ° ‘ 
The Woodlaudersa - ° 
The Flamingo Feather . ° e 
German Novelettes for School and Home. 
Elementary Treatise on Determinants. e 
Rural Hours - - 
Life of Samuel Johnson e 
On the Study of Literature . ° ° . é 
Saracinesca - . : e ° ° 
Five-minute Sermons, - - . : « 
Who Was He” e ° . ‘ 
Folk Songs of Italy. : ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Wear and Tear . : . ° ° ° 
Our Fellows. - ° . ° : 


PUBLISHERS NOTES. 





A NEW publishing house, that of Jobn C. Buck- 
bee & Co., has just been opened at Nos. 122 and 
124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. It is not precisely 
a beginner, however, for the senior member, Mr. 
Buckbee, has been for many years an active mem- 
ber of the firm of S. C. Griggs and Co. of that 
city. Itis their purpose to give special attention 
to the publication of textbooks, but they will also 
engage in general publishing. 





IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— At the examination for the baccalaureate de- 
gree. the professor of physics asks the candidate : 
‘* What is the best insulator known?’’ ‘‘ Pov- 
erty,’’? was the reply. — French Fun. 





— The usual treatment of catarrh is very unsat- 
isfactory, as thousands of despairing patients can 
testify. On this point a trustworthy medical writer 
says: ‘‘ Proper local treatment is positively neces- 
sary to success, but many, if not most of the reme- 
dies in general use by physicians afford but tempo- 
rary benefit. A cure certainly cannot be expected 
from snuffs, powders, douches, and washes.’’ Ely’s 
Cream Balm is a remedy which combines the im- 
portant requisites of quick action, specific curative 
power, with perfect safety and pleasantness to the 
patient. 





— ‘Riches takes unto themselves wings and | 
fly away,’’ said the teacher; ‘* what kind of riches | 
is meant ?’’ And the smart bad boy at the foot | 
of the class said he ‘‘ reckoned they must be ost- | 


riches,’’— Burdette. 
} 





ADVICE TO MotruERsS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- | 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are | 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; | 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the | 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as | 
‘* bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. | 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the} 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 








THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 


| less than ten mintes’ walk from meeting. 


, > a | 
kKeue RN A TL > 
. . 

Publications. 

Author. Publisher. Price 
Reecher D Appleton & Co, N Y, #1 CO 
Oawald " nas as 25 
Ultzmann o oe 1 00 
Nicholson - os o 1 60 
Byrnes Cassell & Co, N Y, 10 00 
Macau'ay = e “ 19 
Raleigh wa ss os 19 
Amicis T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, 1 25 
Haweis as “ “ os 1 25 
Thoroddsen os a6 ee 1 25 

E B Treat, N Y, 2 00 
Wilde Ticknor & Co, Boston, 5 
Stinde Thos Whittaker, N Y, 1 00 
Moulton D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 100 
Ruskin ” val “ 1 00 
Parry - aad - 1 00 
Reade Harper & Bros, N Y, 1 25 
Heard ™ we ” 1 75 
Block “ on 1 25 
Hardy “ ‘ 75 
Munroe o “ “ 1 00 
Rernhardt D C Heath & Co, Boston, 80 
Peck AS Barnes & (Co, N Y, 75 
Cooper Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 1 25 
Beardsley - “ i. 3 “ 3 50 
Morley Macmillan & Co, N Y, 50 
Crawford re ” - 1 50 
Armetrong Phillips & Hunt, N Y, 80 


Reddall 
J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 2 
Mitchell - ai “a 


Fosdick Porter & Coates, Phila, 1 25 


| AMERICAN INST. OF INSTRUCTION. 


HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS AT BURLINGTON. 


The Van Ness and American Honses and the 
Hotel Burlington can accommodate 400 ; five min- 
utes’ walk from the meeting. Rates to members, 
$2.00 per day from July 2 to July 16 inclusive. 
Address these hotels by name. ‘The University of 
Vermont dormitories and dining-hall can care for 
nearly 100; buildings nearly new, ten minutes’ 
walk, $1.25 per day; view too grand for deserip- 
tion. Boarding-houses will accommodate 250 ; 
three to ten minutes’ walk, $1.25 to $1.50 per day. 
Private dwellings engaged to accommodate 600; 
five to twenty minutes’ walk, $1.00 to $1.25 per 
day. The Vermont Episcopal Institute will take 
50 guests at $1.50 a day. Magnificent view of 
lake, city, and mountains, two miles away. 
Barges to and from each session, day and even- 
ing, come directly to place of meeting; fare, five 
cents each way. For rooms at the University, 
Episcopal Institute, boarding-houses, and in private 
families, address S. W. Landon, A.M., Chairman 
of Committee on Entertainment, if possible on or 
before June 25. When writing to hotels or com- 
mittee, inclose directed postal card or stamped 
and directed envelope to insure reply. Queen 
City Park Hotel, four miles from the meeting, 
will accommodate 200 persons; $1.50 per day. 
Trains to and from each session, day and evening ; 
fare, five cents each way. Station near hotel. 
In the midst of a natural park, on a high blo, 
commanding a beautiful view of the lake and the 
Adirondacks. Railroad station in Burlington is 
More 
about railroad rates in a week or two. 





COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses, 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


> LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 
4 rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


YHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


AY ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

A Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elee- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. 2 WALKER. Prest. Jas. P. MUNROKR, Sec’y. 


wy EASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR, 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free by 
B. W. PUTNAM, 
592 z Jamaica Plain. Boston. 
wy UNMER SCHOOL of Languages, Chemistry, Art, 
<7 and Music, at AMHERST COLLEGE, July 6th to 





tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 
Charges Teachers the same low rates as twelve | 
years ago, when the Bureau was organized. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 


Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 
Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


** Looking over the Teacher's Agency department 
in the JOURNAL oF EpUCcATION, I am especially 
eye with your style and methods, and write you 
or circulars and blank form of application, with a 
view of registering with you.” J. H. H. 
Diana, Tenn., April 10, 1887, 


* Your Bureau was recommended to me by a mem- 
ber of our College Faculty, and | shall enter into no 
engagement with any other, until I have given ita 
fair trial.” Cc. A. L. 

Washington, Pa., April 20, 1887, 


“I Tthank you for your promptness, and certainly 
shall not forget you in the future. At the same 
time T mailed the applicationf£ r membership in your 
agency I mailed one to another agency. From you 
I have learned of eight or ten vacancies, from the 
other I have not learned a single thing. In fact, 
Ihave not heard from them except the receipt for 
my money.’’ &. F. 

Wadeworth, Ohio, April 27, 1887. 


For Circular and Program, address 
Professor W. L. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst, Mass. 


August 9th. 
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__ INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
[ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. [eneen House), Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Grate NORMAL SCHOOL, 
& FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars, etc., address 
a ___ Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
rate NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


N ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
or both sexes. AT 
For particulars, address punnannen 
E. H. Russect, Principal. 
Stas nenmab aqeeet, oaam, Mass. 
‘ or Ladies only. or catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
Grats NUBMAL SUROOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 
J. O. GREENOUGH, Principal, 














Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 
ae 
59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 
SST AT RS 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


gee Send for Price Lists. 
EXCURSION RATES AND SPECIAL TRAIN ARRANGEMENTS 


NEW ENGLAND TO CHICAGO, 


National Educational Association. 














A SPECIAL TRAIN of elegant Pullman Sleeping Cars will leave Boston, Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., on Saturday, July 9, 1887, at 2.00 Pp. M.; passing the beautiful Lake Walden, Concord, 
the home of New England’s classic sage ; through the city of Fitchburg, over the hills of New Hampshire 
in the shadow of Mount Monadnock, to the Valley of the Connecticut, halting at Bellows Falls, Central Ver- 
mont Railroad, for supper at 6.00Pr.mM. Resuming the journey, the train winds along by the turbulent 
streams, upland valleys, and verdant hillsides of the Green Mountain State, whose star never sets, over the 
more level plains near Champlain's historic shores, through the tubular Victoria Bridge, and reaches 
Montreal at 4.00 A.M. 

SuNpDAY, July 10. An Early rise will permit the enjoyment of the rare privilege of hearing High Mass 
chanted in Notre Dame Cathedral, St. Peter’s Church, and others of the largest and finest Catholic churches 
on this continent, as well as attendance at Christ Church (English), Cathedral, and other numerous 
Protestant churches. 

The completion of the Boulevard Road up the face of Mount Royal affords a view of scenery unsurpassed. 

Leave Montreal (Grand Trunk Railway) 7.30 P. M., arrive at Toronto (Canada’s Queen City) 7.30 A. M., 
Monday, July 11; stopping for breakfast, a visit to the University and other public buildings, leaving 10.00 
A.M. (Grand Trunk Railway), arriving Point Edward 4.00 p. oM., stopping here two hours for late dinner. 
The Grand Trunk Railway have recently commenced tunneling the Detroit River at this point. 

Leave Port Huron, opposite Point Edward (Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway) 7.00 Pp. mM., Central 
Standard time, arriving at Flint 9.30 Pp. M., Lansing 11.00 Pp. M., Battle Creek 12.15 A. M., South Bend 2.45 
A. M., Valparaiso 4.45 A. M., Chicago 7.00 A. M., Tuesday, July 12. 

Fare from Boston for the Round Trip, going and returning by above route, $22.00, with privilege 
of side-trip from Toronto to Niagara Falls and return without extra charge. 

Those desiring to return via the Thousand Islands, and enjoy the exciting trip down the Rapids of the 
River St. Lawrence, can do so by payment of $2.50 extra to ticket jagent of the Richelieu and Ontario Navi- 
gation Company's steamers on the dock at Kingston. 

Going via above route to Chicago and returning direct via Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway, Great 
Western Division Grand Trunk Railway and Niagara Falls, thence via West Shore Railroad, Hoosac Tun- 
nel Route, Fitchburg Railroad, to Boston, $25.00. 

Persons desiring to go and return by these routes by regular trains, in advauce of the “ special train,” 
can have the benefit of the above reduced rates. 

The above rates include a “Coupon” in each “ Round Trip Ticket,”’ reading as follows: ‘‘ This coupon 
entitles the original purchaser, on presentation to the Treasurer of said National Educational Association, 
toa certificate of membership for one year in said Association.” The certificate of membership presented 
to the Secretary of the National Association, with the return portion of the ticket, shall entitle the original 
purchaser to the official stamp of the Secretary, which shall be necessary to make the sald ticket good for 
the return trip. 

PULLM AN CAR FARES ON SPECIAL TRAIN. One double lower or upper berth (will accommodate two 
persons, if desired), $5.00. 

Reduced rates for Meals have been obtained for those going on the special train. 

Tickets will be good going July 5 to arrive in Chicago until July 15, inclusive ; good returning until 
Sept. 10, to arrive at the starting point, inclusive, ; 

For fares from other points in New England, particulars regarding Pullman accommodations and full 
information, call or send for ** National Educational Folder,” free at 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD OFFICE. 260 Washi bs] 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD OFFICE, 250 Washington St., Boston, a ree 


J. R. WATSON, 


' Ss. W. CUMMINGS, 
GEN’L Pass’R AGENT, Fitcusure R. R. 


GEN’L Pass'R Aat., CENTRAL VERMONT R. R. 





Eastward Bound Excursion Rates from Chicago to New England, 


THE CHICAGO AND GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


Will sell Excursion Tickets from Chicago, east-bound to all G Thi 
, eas all Green and White M vew 
England seaside resorts, at about one unlimited fare for the round trip. et 


Do You Wish a Botany ARTHUR STOCKIN 
That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; , 


written by one who is in the practical work of teach- | ENGRAVER ON Woop, 


ing ? If sosend One Dollar to Gro. SHERWOOD & 
Co., 307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il., and 3 SCHOOL STREET 

XK ’ 
BOSTON. 





they will send you ABBIB G. HaLL’s Lessons on 
Botany and Analysis of Plante. 
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Listen to Your Wife. 
The Manchester GUARDIAN, June 8th, 1883, says 

At one of the 

‘** Windows ’’ 

Looking on the woodland ways! With clumps) 
of rhododendrons and great masses of May blos- 
soms ! ! ! ‘* There was an interesting group. 

It included one who had -been a ‘‘ Cotton spin- 
ner,’’ but was now so 

' 


Paralyzed ! ! ! 
That he could only bear to lie in a reclining 
position. 


This refers to my case. 

I was first Attacked twelve yearsago with ‘ Lo- 
comoter Ataxy”’ 

(A paralytic disease of nerve fibre rarely ever cured) 
and was for several years barely,able to get about. 

And for the last five years not able to attend to 
my business, although 

Many things have been done for me. 

The last experiment being Nerve stretching. 

Two years ago I was voted into the 

Home for Incurables! Near Manchester, in 
May, 1882. 

Iam no ‘‘advocate;’’ ‘‘ For anything in the 
shape of patent ‘‘ Medicines ? 

And made many objections to my dear wife's 
constant urging to try Hop Bitters, but finally to 
pacify her— 

Consented ! 

I had not quite finished the first bottle when I 
felt a change come over me. This was Saturday, 
November 3d. On Sunday morning I felt so 
strong I said to my room companions, ‘‘I was 
sure I could 

** Walk! 

So started across the floor and back. 

I hardly knew how to contain myself. I was all 
over the house. I am gaining strength each day, 
and can walk quite safe without any 

“Stick |” 

Or support. 

Iam now at my own house, and hope soon to be 
able to earn my own living again. I have been a 
member of the Manchester : 

* Royal Exchange ”’ ' 

For nearly thirty years, and was most heartily con- 
gratulated op going inthe room on Thursday last. 

Very gratefully yours, JOHN BLACKBURN, 

MANCHESTER (Eng.), Dec. 24, 1883. 

Two years later am perfectly. well. 


‘ 


One Experience of Many. 


Having experienced a great deal of 
‘*Trouble!’’ from indigestion, so much so that 
1 came near losing my 
Life! 
My trouble always came after eating any food— 
However light, 
And digestible, 
For two or three hours at atime I had to go 
through the most 
Excruciating pains, 
‘© And the only way I ever got’’ 
** Relief! ”’ 
Was by throwing up all my stomach contained! ! 


No one ean conceive the pains that I had to go 
through, until 

“* At last ?”’ 
I was taken! ‘‘So that for three weeks I lay in 


bed and 
Could eat nothing ! ! ! 
My sufferings were so that I called two doctors 
to give me something that would stop the pain, 
Their efforts were no good to me. 
At last I heard a good deal 
‘** About your Hop Bitters ! 
And determined to try them.”’ 
Got a bottle—In four hours I took the contents 


of 
One! /!! 
Next day I was out of bed, and have not seen a 
‘6 Siok! ’? 
Hour, from the same cause, since. 
I have recommended it to hundreds of others. 


You have no such 
‘* Advocate as I am.’’ 
Gro. KENDALL, Allston, Boston, Mass. 


Sharp Pains: 


Backache, Rheumatism, Crick, Sprains, Neural- 
gia, Stitches, Sciatica, Lame Side or Hip, Kidney 
Affections, Sore Chestor pain in any pen 1 

or deep-seated, quic. owhen a Hop Plaster 
is applied. Pre m Burgundy Pitch, 
Canada Balsam andthe medicinal virtues of — 
Hops. Acts instantly, cures quickly. by tm 
est strengthening plaster ever known. All ready 
toapply. Sold by druggist and country stoves, 
25cts., 5for$1.00, Mailed for prico. pries 
tors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Hop Plaster: 




























READINGS! RECITATIONS! PLAYS! 


NO. 26 


GARRETT'S “ 100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” 


Ser'es is now ready. Brimful of the best things for 
public reading, lyceums, and exhibition rooms. 

Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun, 
216 pages. Price 30 cents, postpaid. Sold by 
Booksellers. Club Rates and List of Contents of 
the entire 26 numbers sent free. Get them all. 
ALSO 
Comedies, Farces, and School Dramas, orig- 
inal and adapted. Prepared expressly for Parlor 
Theatricals and Public Entertainments, by 
experienced writers. In sets (two or more plays 
each) 10 cts. Send for descriptive catalogue. 

P. GARRETT & CO. 

708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The May Century opens with two profusely illus- 
trated papers of Egyptology, the special subject | 
being the mun.ny of Pharaoh the Oppressor (the | 
Pharaoh of the Bible), otherwise Rameses II. The 
second paper, by Professor John A. Paine, consists 
of a comparison of portraits of Rameses. Mr. Paine 
arrives at the conclusion that Pharaoh was really 
not au Egyptian in race or blood, but was descended 
from the Shepherd Kings of Asiatic origin, thus con-! 
firming the Biblical statement that Israel in Egypt 
was oppressed by an Assyrian. Professor Paine 
gives also an interesting and curious account of 
Pharaoh’s daughter. This number contains the first 
of several papers by Professor W. O. Atwater, of 
Wesleyan University, on “The Chemistry of Foods 
and Nutrition.”’ being specifically devoted to “the 
composition of our bodies and our food.’’ Two arti- 
cles of personal recollections are ‘‘A Glimpse of 
Washington Irving at Home,’ by Clarence Cook, ac- 
companied by a portrait of Irving from a daguerreo- 
type, which serves as a frontispiece for the number; 
the second, “* Personal Recollections of Louis Blane,” 
by his friend, Karl Blind, also with a portrait. The 
Lincoln History, by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, advan- 
ces tothe consideration of the Border Conflict,treating 
events closely related to Lincoln’s contemporary and 
future political action. The paper ir the War Series is 
this month devoted to the batile of Chattanooga, 
which is described by Gen. J. 8, Fullerton, together 
with a paper by Gen. Rosecrans on * The Campaign 
for Chattanooga,” descriptive of the movements of the 
Army of the Cumberland from October 30, 1862, when 
he assumed command in Kentucky, until he was re- 
lieved at Chattanooga in the fall of the next year. 
Mr. Frederick Schwatka contributes a paper on 
the Apache Indians, based upon his personal expe- 
rience on the frontier, and very fully illustrated from 
esearapes. The poetical contents of the number 
nclude serious contributions by John Hay, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Robert Burns Wilson, Sarah M. B. 
Piatt, Anthony Morehead, Alice Williams Brother- 
ton, and Robert Underwood Johnson. Others ina 
lighter vein are by Anthony Morehead, Jennie E. T. 
Dowe, and Thomas Nelson Page. The * Topics of 
the Time” are devoted to ‘Executive Responsibil- 
ity,” **The Nation’s Recent Debt to the South,” 
‘*Food,” and “The Problem of Government by 
Guilds,” the last apropos of an “Open Letter” on 
this subject by John D. Cutter, suggesting this way 
out of the chief difficulties of municipal government. 
Attention is called by Mr. R. R. Bowker, in an 
“Open Letter,” to the interesting educational work 
carried on by English University men among the 
working-people of London at ‘Toynbee Hall,” and 
some of Emerson’s appreciative references to Lineoln 
are recorded as a pendant to the article last month 
on Lowell and Lincoln. 





— The May number of The Kclectic offers, as the 
opening article, a presentation of the labor question, 
by W. H. Mallock, under the name ** Wealth and the 
Working Classes.” ‘The Effects of Civilization on 
Women,” from the National Review, is a paper full 
of interest. The accdunt of Emin Pasha, to rescue 
whom Stanley has gone on his tast African expedi- 
tion is germane to the times. ‘The Sketch and 
Study of General Lee,’’ by Lord Wolseley, though 
most eulogistic of the Southern leader, will not have 
the less interest for the Northern reader. The Mar- 
quis of Lorne discusses the Fisheries Dispute with 
ability and fullness of knowledge. Several interest- 
ing literary articles are found in the number. A 
very powerful story of Russian life and Nihilism, by 
André Hope, “A Terrible Night,’ will attract eom- 
ment. Among the poems of the number the Ear! of 
Rosslyn pays a tribute to the Queen on the occasion 
of her jubilee year, under the title of * Love that 
Lasts for Aye.’’ Other admirable papers are: ‘‘ The 
Joy of Living,” by Grant Allen, and * Transylvanian 
Peoples,” by E. Gérard. Among the interesting 
short papers are: *‘ The Genesis of the Elements,” 
‘The True Story of ‘ Pickwick,’ ’’ and ‘‘ The Conduct 
of Age.”’ The number is a thoroughly good one, and 
packed with the most instructive and entertaining 
matter. Published by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond Street, 
New York. Terms, $5.00 per year; single numbers, 
45 cents. 


— Scribner's Monthly has the following admirable 
table of contents for May: “ The Giovanni Bausan, 
of the Italian Navy” (frontispiece) ; *‘ The Develop- 
ment of the Steamship, and the Liverpool Exhibition 
of 1886,"" by Commander F. E. Chadwick, United 
States Navy, with illustrations from drawings, dia- 
grams, and instantaneous photographs furnished by 
the author; “* The Tide,’ by Percival Lowell; * The 
Residuary Legatee; or, The Posthumous Jest of the 
late John Austin” (conclusion), by J. 8. of Dale; “A 
Collection of Unpublished Letters of Thackeray— 
1I.,’’ with a fac-simile; ‘ Forests of North America,” 
by N.S. Shaler, with illustrations drawn by J. F. Mur- 
hy, H. Bolton Jones, KE. J. Meeker, C. E> Robinson, 
Eldon Dean, and J. D. Woodward, from photographs 
and drawings furnished by the author; ‘ At Last,” 
by Philip Bourke Marston, with a biographical note 
by Louise Chandler Moulton; ‘*Marse Archie’s 
Fight’ (a story), by Maria Blunt; * An Irish Wild- 
flower,’ by Sarah M. B. Piatt; ‘** The Story of a New 
York House’”’—V. (conclusion), by H. C. Bunner, 
illustrated by A. B. Frost; ‘‘ An Ocean Graveyard,” 
by J. Macdonald Oxley, with illustrations by L. Fen- 
nings Taylor and M. J. Burns; ‘‘The Manse: A 
Fragment,’ by Robert Louis Stevenson; ‘ Lohen- 
grin,’ by Susan Coolidge; “ Seth’s Brother’s Wife,” 
by Harold Frederic; ** An Islander” (a story), by 
Margaret Crosby; ‘* Words and Music,” by Arlo 
Bates. 


— The New Princeton Review for May contains a 
notably varied and vigorous series of articles from 
writers of the first rank. H. Taine’s brilliant study 
of *‘ Napoleon Bonaparte” is a most seathing and 
searching analysis of the character and career of 
the great soldier. Ex-president Noah Porter makes 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s récent book on the “Science of 
Ethies,”’ the text of a very clear and able discussion 
of ** Physiological Ethies.””. Mr. Ellis H. Roberts 
follows Mr. Godkin’s strong article in the previous 
issue of the Review with a vigorous pecans of 
the ‘‘ Moral Aspects of the Tariff,”’ from the stand- 

oint of a protectionist. ‘‘The New Literature of 
Norway and Denmark’ receives at the hands of 
Prof. H. H. Boyesen a sympathetic and entertaining 
resumé. Mr. Levi Parsons examines the ‘ Uses of 
Political Parties,’ and finds them indispensable fac- 
torsin the administration of government. The in- 
teresting development and achievements of science 
by the use of ‘Astronomical Photography” are 
traced and described by Prof. C. A. Young. The 
editorial departments are varied and strong. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


— Science is doing a good work in advancing geo- 
graphical interests in this country. A department 
of Geographical Notes has been recently added to 
this valuable paper, and placed under the editorship 
of Dr. Franz Boas, formerly of the University of 
Berlin, Germany. The geographical work is not 
confined merely to recording recent discoveries, but 
is supplemented by a series of fine lithographic 
maps, to be issued at monthly intervals. The scheme 
will not fail to commend itself to all members of 
geographical societies, and others interested in mat- 
ters of geographical investigation. Science is in the 
foremost rank among American scientific journals, 
and should be read by every student. Published by 
the Science Pub. Co., 47 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
bright designs. 10¢. Gum OARD 0o., Brooklyn, N.Y- 


$5.00 per annum. 








Geachers’ Agencies. 


ONE MAIL Lying unanswered before us now brings 
these calls for teachers (1 ( rad 
Principal, $1000, Intermediate, 8750, Primary, 8750; (2.) 
Utah, Primary, 8500, Methodist preferred ; Advanced 
two positions, Presbyterian preferred; (3 ) Dakota, Supt., 
#1500; (4.) Minnesota, Matron for large boarding school, 


#2500 and home; (5.) Pennsylvania, Principal, £1300; 
(6) California, Principal, £22000 ; (7.) Ne York, Princi 
. $1300, Primary, 8550 ; (8.) Vew Jersey, German and 
"iano, in Seminary, #800, man preferred. These are 
genuine applications to us for tea It isn’t difficult to 


get to Syracuse. Come hereand see for yourself We 
can lay you out a trip including several places where you 
would be a desirable candidate. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Union Tracners’ AGENCY. 
1G Astor Place, - - New York City. 


TEACHERS WANTED Ven \labama, 81300: Conn. 
#1500; New Jersey, 81300, £2000 ; \ } . £1000, 
$1500, 81800, 83500 ; Pennsylvania, 81400. Several pri 


vate schools for sale or rent.and many assistants wanted 
in various departments wv Lady-principal of Nor 
mal school, #1000; teacher Com position, Rhetoric, ete 

#1000 ; teacher Elocution, State Normal School, 8700. 
etc., ete. In fact, it seems as if we could fit any teache r 
who will call and talk matters over with us. If vou can’t 
come,write, Weare busy, but we will answer ail letters 

W. D. KERR, Secretary 





AGENCY: C, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, and"FoREToN, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, | 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 





School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. | L. B. 
| 
| 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
The Manager is Superintendent of Publie Schools, 


} and has spent over twenty-five vears in school work. 


ProrF. J. B. CASH, Prin. High School. Chattanooga 
Tenn.: “I have found the Pennsylvania f dueational 
Bureau an invaluable aid tome. To its efficiency I 
owe my present position, which is a most pleasant 
and remunerative one.” 

3. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St... Allentown, Pa. 


EACHERS WANTED.— Ladies: drawing 

and painting, $550 and home ; musie (i. and y.). 
$500 and home; French and German, S850 ; principal 
high school, $900 ; assistant, sciences, 870 month 
_ assistant, languages, 860 month ; teacher of botany 
and zoology; two grammar, $500, $550. Gentlemen’ 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy-|*"). 


ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- | 
mends good schools to parents. Call enoraddress | 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, I 

23 Union Square, New York. 





B. MIRIAM COVRIERE'S AGENCY 


Furnishes reliable American and Foreign Teachers, 
Professors, and Musicians, of both sexes, for Univer- 
sities, Colleges, Schools. Families, and Churches. 

Schools carefully recommended to parents. 

School Property rented and sold. 

School Furniture and Supplies furnished. 

Best References furnished. 

EK. MERETAM COVRIERE, 

31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4ih Ave., N. Y. City. | 





TEACHERS 


3 lich school, West, $1000, S1100, S1300; prineipal 
graded school, $1300; 3 grammar principais, N. 


| $1000, $1100 ;_ music, (v. and i.), private school, $900: 


rincipal academy, tuition school. College Professor 
1aS $5000 to Invest in desirable private school, 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
T ‘RR. FOR REGISTRATION 
4" Be N. 
N oO FE 4 Actual business in providing 
Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 
in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. 
i R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


WANTED. 


Normal man for English and penmanship in boys’ school. For Church school, head master. and 


teacher of Chemistry and Physics. One for sciences 
fitting school. Professors for college in the far West: 
mercial department, $1,500; Mathematics, $2,500. Sev 

Ladies: Normal graduates for primary and gran 


in western college, and gone for English in the college 
Chemistry, $2,500; normal department, $2,000; com 
eral high school positions, $1,500, $2,000, 

mar grades, $40 per month. Several for high school 


positions, $600, $1,000. One to take charge of music in flourishing Chureh School, $550 and home; in same 


school, French and German, $500 and home. Prine 


pal for private school in south, $800, $1,000. College 


graduate for September, Classics, Physics. 8600: also English and Elocution, S600. 


E. 0. FISK. 


NOR LARGER SALARIES, 
or change of location, address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 State Street, CHICAGO. 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





Among the Numerous Calls, | 


[Never so many at this season of the year], we 
have one for * a strictly first-class gentleman teacher 
of Vocal and Piano Music. He must be a thorough 
gentleman, a good singer and public performer, of 
pleasing address, not older than forty, married pre- 


ferred,” ina *‘ School of Fine Art,” at the West. Now| 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


po SOME POSITIONS _ 
WE ARE CALLED ON TO FILL, 


See pnge 305 
OF 
THIS ISSUE of THE JOURNAL. 


, 
MUSIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU of ENGAGEMENT 
Senson of ISS7. Fitth WVear. 

| Supplies Colleges, Conservatories, Schools, and Pri- 
vate Families with Teachers of Afvsic. Paiuting, and 
Drawing. Unusual facilities for supplying reliable 

|} and competent Teachers. ; 
| Wrincipals having vacanciesto fill will be able to 


is the time to register for this and many other desir-/ supply themselves through this Bureau with the best 


able positions. Salary good. | Teachers of the Pianoforte, Vocal Music, and of Art. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, | 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE LADY OR GENTLEMAN, 


2 


A practical teacher, who has $2500 to invest, will 
learn of a very desirable position in a first-class Day 
and Boarding School in Chicago, by applying immedi 
ately to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 


WANTED, 
A Congregational clergyman, who, by culture and ex- 
perience, is well qualified to teach and preach ina 
University in New Mexico. Apply at once to 
HIRAM orncUTt, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


FOR SALE, 
At about one half its real value, a Ladies’ College 
in the South; fine buildings furnished, with ten acres 
of land, admirably located, and in good condition 
For full particulars, apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers needing positions for the coming year 
placed in communication with Principals having va- 
cancies to fill. 

Circulars and information furnished on application. 

THEODORE PRESSER, Manager, 

m) 1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


29 ¥ 4 r 
ae S EY CM, 
se 
Teachers’ Bureau Cy 
(Both Sexes.] - 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-kKeepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER, 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


w? 


CENWTR ye OP K.&WVS A s 
Teachers’ Agency. 
The increase of population is creating a demand 


for good Teachers in the West. 
Located in Central Kansas. we have excellent fa 





FOR SALE, 


A first-class Boarding and Day School for Boys, 
within ten miles of Boston. Said property consists of 
a good house with gymnasium, fitted up for school 
purposes, and anacre of land. Witha slight change, 
12 boarders and some 13 day scholars can be well ac- 
commodated. The school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The property, as it is, including buildings, 
furniture, and good will of school, will be sold for 
$10,500. Terms easy ; possession given in season for 
Fall session. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a first-class Ladies’ College,—a Lady Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music and German. She 
must be a member of the Presbyterian Church. Ap- 
ply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. _ 

WANTED, 
The good will and outfit of a well established and 


well advertised Private School for Boys, in the city of 
of Chicago. Spacious and convenient rooms, fitted up 





under the direction of the present Principal, can be | 


rented at a reasonable price. The investment neces- 
sary to secure the position, only $500. Possession 
given June 1, 1887. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
Next Autumn, in a first-class Western College, a} 
Christian lady, a graduate from Wellesley or Smith | 
College, to teach Elocution and Rhetoric, and act as | 
preceptress in Ladies’ Department. Salary, $1000. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education 
Somerset Street, Boston. 











cilities for learning of vacancies. 

reachers wishing to come West should address, 
with stamp, 
| W. D. GARDNER, McPherson, Kan. 


RT - HAND sititiais 


NOW. in Three Montha by i t 
‘ ‘ N v ¥ 








System ires. Haven’'s ¢ N.Y 


enter 
Phila., Pa.; Chica Cincinnati, O Sar at Ca 


Who Will Join 


* LOOMIS’ SELECT EUROPEAN PARTY” for a Sum 
mer Vacation, from June 16 to Sept.5? This ques 
tion is of special interest to school officers and teach- 
ers, weary and worn by their year’s service. The 
arrangements for this trip will be complete and satis- 
factory, and the party will be under the personal care 
of gentlemen who have, for eleven years, conducted 
such European excursions. For circulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 


CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
Boston, Mass. 





by New England Pub. Co., 


Agents Wanted 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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Latin Synthetically Stud ied. 


| BARNES? 


‘National System of Penmanship. 


LATIN WORD -BUILDING.  ‘ietens. ttntumes, The Be, 


By CHARLES 0. GATES, A. M., 


Instructor in Latin and Greek, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
The work includes an etymological vocabulary. giving 


N. Y, 


wipils in reading Latin at sight 


| fessional Penmen. 
If teachers are careful to procure 


‘* BARNES’ 


Nel SET BLACK NATIONAL INK,” and 


Al toy a oe ere , os illustrated by sen- ’ 
, pars tee dis will . ore common derivatives, and their meanings 1 :: »? Nos. 
exact me . mn vol : pte legr toe Beep added giving the meanings of prepositions in compe ‘ BARNES’ NATIONAL PENS, 
tences taken trom rau am era, 2 l é Teachers will} oy she ake ‘and * 44.” they will not fail to secure 


onmoon termications of words, exercises on forms, rules fortraustathen, ete 
hod that by this method of analysis and synthesis the pupil will more quick 


act itely, and applying his knowledge in determining the meauings of new 
i2mo, 160 pages. Introductory price, 84 cents. 


s mailed, postpaid, to teac hers on receipt of above price 


win and Greek text 


0 APPLETON & CO. Pablishers, New York, Bostov, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


words, than by any other. 


Sam 


00Kk8, 


Send for full descriptive list of | series, bound inthe same manner 


ly form the habit of observing good results in teaching this branch. 


| 

| An elegant * Specimen Book,” superbly printed on 

| beautiful paper, containing all the copies of the entire 

asthe books, aud a 

isumple of the * Practice Paper” will be sent free to 
}any address upon application. Address 

A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


| 
| 111 William St.,. NEW YORK. 











THE FRANKLIN SPEAKER. 


. GILBERT. 


By Profs. ORREN Roor, Jn., and JOStAl ud 
Cloth, 277 pages, 


Upson, D. LD. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of $1.00, 


l2mo. 





BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part |. 


Contains 48 pp 
First and Second Readers of any series. 


$5.00 per 100 copies. Send three 2 cent stamps for sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS &CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


With an Introduction by Anson J 


of reading-matter for supplementary use in Primary Schools, in connection with the 
Bound in heavy manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. 


| First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 

| By PAUL BERT. 

| ” 3 haga . tonching of Mlementary Science 
e le inthe Common Scheel, 





*.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
applic ation. 


| “5. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


OR 715 & 717 Market St, Philadelphia, 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 
42 Bleecker St., 


[THOS, NELSON & SON, ‘Siwesbink’ 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, = 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, ¢l., 1.25. 








BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. | CLARK & MAYNARD, 1}! Brostway. 





PUBLISH 
IN’s,| Amderson’s Histories ond Hist l Readers; 
TE & | Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Lica-| Themsou’s New Avithmetics and Algebra; 
KeeteP« French Course ; 
Reeds Word Lessons. 


——AGENCY FOR 

HENRY HOLT & CO.'S, STEIGER'S, JENK 
LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHET 
CO.’S, LONDON, TAUCUNITZ’S LELPsic PUE 
TIONS. 


3] 


of IMPORTED Anp AMERICAN 








THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 





Send for catalogues. tt 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 


Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, - $ .75 


Large Stock . - . ! 
TIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Reed & Kelloge’s Lessonu~ in Eugtish. Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English,- +  . 

Oe mses Anenay tar esulans Periodicals. Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. MeElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 75 

CA KEL SCHOENTIOF, J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, Kellerman’s Elements of yy i - - - 1.25 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. (51 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. | Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Literature, 1.25 

as wom | Penno's Science and Art of wer" . - = 

= Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, each - 25 

Tr E ACH E RS 4 Harrison’s French Syntax, - = «© «= 2,00 

| Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - . - .50 


Now is the time to turn your “ Dead Stock.” We} 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyrigit, date. and condition. 

MY W AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO., 

578 9 Frankliv Street, Boston, Mass, 


A.W. - 
>] 
Faber’s 
© 
Pencils 
Che Oldest and the Beat 


Of aff Pencils. 





Jenn ee 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 








PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 


| ha » S.-f p 
THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST And Schoot 


MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE, 


| Supptico of Unequaled Quality. 
| ALL STATIONERS KGEP THE 
FABER GOODS. 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 cts 


COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 cts. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO 


PT RLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING Hooks, 
DRAWENG. MODEES. and 
ARTEST™S MATERIALS, 


| 
! 
| hen 
} Ds pail f S fo > 

cial Samptes sent to 


Ope 








e 
SIucators. 
ADDRESS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
Eberhard Ifaber, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
| Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
| Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
| Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
| Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
| 
| 








Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 





| N S@ BS are some of the Edueators who 
4 | at ES 4 speak in praise of * Lessons in En- 
vlish Composition, Grammar. and Rhetorie,’’ ecom- 
bined, by W. Wo Gist, A.M. By mail. postoaid. 68 ets, 
Judge W OH. TOURSER. Prof. W. KE. WELSON, R. 1. 
State Normal Schools; Prof. W." 
/¢tity School. Los Angeles. ¢al.; JOHN W, 
| Towa State Sapt. of Public Lustruction 
' Seleetions trom the Writings of Gro. BANCROFT, 


AKERS, 


by W. W. Gist, A.M, Sent by mail. 32 cents. 
Address GFO. SHERWOOD & CO.. 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
——— 





FISHER’S Essentials of Geog- 
‘raphy takes well among teachers. 


FREIMER,. Supt. 


'BUY YOUR SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


of «= 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


Whose series of well made, melodious songsters are 
known everywhere, and give general satistaction. 


THE 
NEWEST HIGH SCHOOL SONG BCOK 
18 


SONG GREETING ((0 cents; $6 per doz.) It 
is tilled with the best of part-songs. A fine collection. 


ROVAL SINGER (60 cts ; $6. per doz.) Made 
for singing classes, it is yet a good and appropriate 


bouk for schools. 
- 7OY 7-3 Music for Female 

FOR LADIES’ CLASSES. "Voices: 

Perkins’ Veeal Echoes ($1.00) ; Tilden's Cheice 
Trios ($1) ; Merse’s Wellesley College Col- 
lection ($1 00). 


FOR COMMON SCUOOLS. 


Song Bells (50 cts.; $4.80 per doz.) A favorite 
general collection of songs. As good and practical 
Note Readers. we commend Emerson & Brown's 
Seng Kender (Book 1, 50 cts.; Book 2, 60 cts.) 

FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 

Gems for Little Siugers (30 cts.; $3 per doz.) Is 
a little beauty, as is Fresh Flewers (25 cts. ; 
$2.40 per duz ), which is full of children’s hymns 
and tunes Mindergarten Chimes ($1.00; by 
Kate D Wiguxin,) is an excellent book for Kinder- 
garten Teachers, with many merry songs. 

Send for Lists and Catalogue. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


BEAUTIFUL 


SONGS. 
A COLLECTION FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
WORDS: Pure. Soul refreshing, Gospel 
MUSIC: The Richest Melody. Every piece a gem 


A Responsive Service for each Month. 
Larger and clearer type than any other S. S. singing book, 


FAR SUPERIOR IN EVERY WAY! 

Ry Express. $30 per 100. 83 60 per doz By mail, 35c. 
each One sample copy to Supt. or Pastor, tor Examina- 
tion, onty 20c. No free copies. 

“Anthem Treasures” the best choir book ($1 25). 
“Fver New” forclass(50c) “ Happy Moments,” for day 
School. (50c.) Sample“ Song Friend,” (lee) Send for 
a supply. sample copy or seecimen pp Complete Cata 
logue free. S. W. STRAUB (Author and Vub.), 
243 State St., CHICAGO. 
Am. Normal Musical Inst., July 11. Send fur Circula 











JUST OLT. 








Calculus, Geometry, &c. 
3’ /39 


Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 8vo, cloth, $1 





Johnson’s Integral Calculus. - ” 1.1 
oo Curve Tracing. - 12mo “ 1. 
Merriman’s Geodesy. 12mo, ** 1.£ 

Least Squares. oR, * 2.0 
Oliver, Waitand Jones Trigonometry. “ 1.2 


Rice and Johnson's 
Difterential Calculus, 
Differential Calculus. 


. &vo, * 3.8 


Abridged, 12mo, * i. 


Differential! and Integral Calculus, 12mo, “ 2.54 
Wood’s Co-Ordinate Geometry. 8vo, * 2.60 
—— Trigonometry. . . 12mo, ** 1,00 


Published and for sale by 
JOUN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 





SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Rildersieerve’a Latin. Venahle’s Alaoebra. ete. 











 MERRILL'S ADVANCED READERS. 


Saniple Copies: 
) Est, 15 cents; Sd, 30 cents; 4th, 40 cents. 





Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education, 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawingin Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 


BEFORE AN 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF ‘THE 
By NATEIAN SHEPPARD. 

Author of “Shut upin Paris” ; 
Eliot’s Essays”; ete., 

fimo. cloth, ° ° 


ete, 
75 cents, 


Or the Use of the Will in Publie Speaking, 


UNIVERSITIES | 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor PI, N. Y. 


‘The Preface to the First Reader is the best Man- 
val of Methods L have ever seen *k 


. caaend Caoreg : 
A | Dil IN ¢ E, words to express my appreciation of the plan and 


execution of the Advanced Fourth 
Very truly yours, C. W. G. Hype. 
State Normal School” 


| 
| 


and Full Set 


Common School Bookkeeping, “wianks: 


Sample Set. $1.25. Designed to fill the want 
of the COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 

* book-keeping is one of the most essentially practical 
studies. and it has a culture side seldom reeognized by 
those entrusted with the efucation of our children. 
The real fact is, that few understand this neglected sci 
ence, and that its educative power is not generally 
known If it were, book-keeping would, in all our 
schools take its place among the most necessary and im- 
portant branches of study ” 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Editer of “ George j 


Helectic Hduc 





For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Chicago Agency, 7 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


SHORTHAND Siren yore 
G2 !tvations procured vinpiT tent, 


Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 4 all ponils xv 
end for circula -C. CHAP FEE. Oswes 





ee 


| 
LCLECTIC GUIDE 
| Physiology and Hygiene. 





Ge L. Ss. ele 
COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1886 — 1887, 
REQUIRED READINGS. — P Ricks To 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, AND JAMES P iEE 
S05 Broadway, New Vork. 38 decoedt Sy 
BOUND IN CLOTEH. 


Walks andl Talks in the Geological Field. By Classic French Course in English. By Dr. W.C 


ply gu r Winchell, LL.D., of Michigan Uni- Wilkinson. 16mo - . - 

ersity., T2me, . - : $1.00 | W y ; acaulay. (Special 

masncektoes tu Astronomy. By Henry W. War- | ar de Bee telition) tae eaulay heres 
ren, LL.D. lime : 100 A Short History of the Early Charch. By J. F. : 


Sketches from English History. By Prof. A. M. 
Wheeler, A.M., of Yate College. (Not re- 
quired of Class tS887_) 

English Literature. 
of Yule. leimo, 


Hurst, D.D..LL.D. 1lbmo, - ° ® ° 
a The Christian Religion. By George P. Fisher, 
2mo, D.)., LL.D., Prof. of Ecclesiastical History 


- - - 1,25 
By Prof. H. A. Beers, A.M., 


ole in Yale College. 16mo, ° . ‘ 
- - - 6 equired Readings in The Char 

er . : utauquan, 
On rece ipt of price will send free of express or postage. ¢ 


Our Yonth: 


{ing Clnb. Journalist 


Editor. $1.25 per year. Departments : 
(latter two by subseribers). ete. 


Sample copies free. PHILLIPS & HUNT.N, y 


MEMBERS. 


.40 versions of the Bible. 


1.50 


A t6-page weekly for young people and their teachers; J. H. Vincent, LL.D. 
School at Home, Recreation, Debat- 


ational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
FO HEALTH. — Scientific Temperance 


| A revision and rearrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 


tinued in publication. 


considered in connection with each division 


Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 


The effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 


of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 


| Women's Christian Temperance Union, and the laws in several States requiring Temperance 


190 pp., cloth. Profusely illustrated by engrav- 


ings, and full-page colored plates. Sample Copy and Iatroduction price, 60 cta. 


i: MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. One hundred selections from the various 


| Cloth, 244 pp. 


For school purposes: Opening exercises, responsive reading, eto. 
Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 cents. 





F. C. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Haw 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 43 Z.¥a'gut R&,Yaeinnae ©: 


ley St., Boston, Mass. 
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PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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